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THE MIDLAND PRESENT PLURAL INDICATIVE 
ENDING -e(n) 


On the side of form, the present plural indicative ending —e(n) 
is probably the most marked single characteristic of the Midland 
dialect. It is, accordingly, of sufficient importance to justify an 
effort both to determine precisely its earliest currency and to con- 
sider carefully the problem of its origin. 

A precise determination of the occurrence of this termination 
in the Earliest Middle English material of Midland provenience— 
the later entries and interpolations in the Peterborough Chronicle— 
has not been made either in Meyer’s' study of the language of these 
sections or in the glossary of Plummer’s generally admirable edition 
of the Chronicles.2 The significant forms occur in the specifically 
Peterborough insertions made by the first scribe, who wrote appar- 
ently in 1121, in the contemporaneous entry for 1127, and in the 
entry for 1137, which was not made before 1154.* 

In the insertions made in 1121 there are six forms in —n which 
both Plummer in his glossary and Meyer consider present plural 
indicatives.* In addition Plummer properly glosses as indicative 


1H. Meyer, Zur Sprache der jiingeren Teile der Chronik von Peterborough (Jena, 1889). 

2Charles Plummer, Two of the Sazon Chronicles Parallel, etc., 2 vols. (Oxford, 
1892, 1899). 

* Concerning the scribes of this chronicle see Plummer, Vol. II, Introduction, 
pp. xxxv and xlvii. Concerning the Peterborough insertions in the earlier annals see 
Plummer, Vol. II, Introduction, p. xlv and n. 1, and Meyer, Vorwort, pp. iv—v. 

4 The forms as they appear in Plummer's text are liggen, p. 30, 1. 36; liggan, p. 31,1. 2; 
louien, p. 32,1. 10; hauen, p. 36, 1. 6; lin, p. 116, 11. 11, 21. The forms given by Meyer 
are listed on pp. 80, 83-84, 104 of his study. 
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geornon, which Meyer lists as optative, and be (with loss of final n), 
which Meyer does not enter at all. The former is under the year 
656 (Plummer, p. 33, 1. 12), and the latter under the year 675 
(Plummer, p. 37, 1. 24). Both are in simple relative clauses which 
do not express any idea of contingency and in which normal syntax 
clearly requires the indicative. In these entries by the first scribe 
is a plural in-d (ligged), anno 656, which both Plummer and Meyer 
enter. In this same annal is a plural sezb (Plummer, p. 33, 1. 6), 
which Plummer glosses correctly but which Meyer does not record— 
“Swa beo hit, seip alle. Amen.” Under 675 (Plummer, p. 37, 1. 18) 
is a ligged which Meyer incorrectly enters as plural and which in 
Plummer’s glossary is merely included with others as “pres. sg. & pl.” 
That it is singular is apparent from the text: “Nu gife ic Se Peter 
. . . . Pas landes 3 eal p per to ligged.”’ Both the actual plurals 
in-/(3) occur in accounts of grants of land to the monastery of 
Peterborough, and their archaic form may thus very well have been 
copied or imitated from earlier genuine or spurious documents. 

To make clear the situation in the annal for 1127, the quotation 
of two brief passages is necessary. The chronicler, in characterizing 
a disreputable Abbot Henry, compares him to a drone in a hive of 
bees: “Der he wunede eall riht swa drane dod on hiue. Eall p pa 
beon dragen toward, swa frett ba drane 9 dragad fraward.”’ Some- 
what later, as preliminary to an account of this abbot’s intimacy 
with fiends, the chronicler asseverates: ‘‘Ne Pince man na sellice 
p we sod seggen, for hit was ful cud ofer eall land p,” ete. 
Meyer enters both dragen and seggen as plural indicatives, dod 
as singular, is doubtful about dragad,! and does not enter frett 
at all. Plummer, on the contrary, glosses dragen and seggen as sub- 
‘junctive, and dod, dragad, and frett (which he considers miswritten 
for fretad) as plurals. There is, however, no syntactic warrant for 
regarding dragen and seggen as anything but indicatives. The evi- 
dence, too, is that dod, dragad, and frett are singulars. In the first 
place, the sense demands the singular: in the statement “per he 
wunede eall riht swa drane dod on hiue,” the abbot would almost 
certainly be compared to a single drone. If this is true, there is 


1 He lists dragaé (p. 80) among singular forms, but adds ‘‘fraglich, ob. sg., kinnte 
auch als 3 pl. aufgefasst werden, da das Subject dazu (pa drane) vielleicht als Plural 


anzusehen ist." 
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certainly no occasion for a change to the plural in “‘swa frett ba drane 
3 dragad fraward.”’ Secondly, there is nothing in any of these forms 
to prevent their being considered singulars. In the interpolated 
entry for 675 is an unquestioned singular dod; a singular in -ad 
(singad)' occurs in the very entry for 1127; and frett has very much 
more the appearance of a syncopated third person singular (other 
examples of which are noted by Meyer, pp. 80 and 83) than of a 
miswritten plural fretad. Nor need Ja drane be regarded as a plural 
form. Several instances of Ja as singular occur in this same entry 
for 1127—“‘da eorles sunu,” “in pa tune,” “fram pa selva tune”— 
and the final -e of drane does not necessarily denote plurality, as 
other originally long-stemmed feminine nouns show the extension of 
this termination to the nominative singular.2 The evidence is 
strong that the forms in-d (¢) are singular and those in -en plural 
indicative. 

The annal for 1137 contains two forms in -en*® which both Meyer 
and Plummer enter as present plural indicatives and no forms in 
0(/) which either regards as plurals. 

In addition to the clearly indicative forms in -n that I have cited 
from the interpolations by the first scribe, there are several others 
that Meyer lists doubtfully as optatives and that Plummer glosses 
as subjunctives.* Though it is quite possible to construe them as 
indicatives—in the same annals there are unmistakably singular 
indicatives in -d in passages very similar to those containing these 
plurals in -n—yet without the inclusion of forms at all doubtful the 
evidence is ample as to usage in the Peterborough dialect. One 
scribe writing in 1121 employed eight present plural indicative forms 
in -n as compared with only two in -d(/), and even these two may 
well have been copied or imitated from earlier originals; a second 
about 1127 used two forms in -n and none in -0(); and a third, 
writing probably about 1154, also used two plurals in -n and none in 
-d(p). It is evident that in this section of Midland, by the middle 

1“ Gif hwa hit dod,” Plummer, p. 37, 1. 23; “man singad,” p. 258, 1. 7. 

2 Plummer, p. 29, 1. 14—peode; p. 37, ll. 26, 29-—witnesse. 


3 Both are on p. 265 of Plummer’s text: lien, 1. 21, and willen, 1. 30. 

4 They include three occurrences of willen (wilen), all in the entry for 656, in Plum- 
mer’s text, p. 31, ll. 21, 29, 30; ofbreke and healden, anno 675, p. 31, 1. 21; and tobrecon 
and healdon, anno 963, p. 117, ll. 16, 17. 
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of the twelfth century, the newer present plural indicative termina- 
tion in -n had come into currency, and had supplanted the older 


corresponding ending in -d(A). 

Though this termination had thus clearly come into currency at 
the very beginning of the Middle English period, its use cannot, 
I believe, be traced back into Old English, into Mercian—in general 
the Old English correspondent to Midland. E. M. Brown, however, 
in his study of the language of Rushworth' presents apparent evidence 
to the contrary in several forms which he is inclined to consider 
“early examples of the ‘extension’ of -en to the pres. ind. pl.’ 
Unquestionably the verb forms in -e(n), -a(n) cited by Brown 
would be present plural indicatives in normal syntax; but Rushworth! 
presents such anomalies in form and syntax that conclusions as to 
actual usage cannot be properly based upon exceptional forms found 
in this text. Though the glosser’s general practice indicates clearly 
that he felt the distinction between indicative and optative, he occa- 
sionally employed one for the other. Somewhat frequently he used 
the plural for the singular, and in at least one instance the preterite 
for the present.‘ Nor is this confusion confined to mood or tense 


1 The significant Mercian material is scant. The early documents—the earliest 
glosses and the Vespasian Psalter—date so far before any unsettling of the Old English 
grammatical system that they are serviceless on this point. The chief late Mercian 
document, from the second half of the tenth century, is the interlinear gloss known as 
Rushworth'!, which extends through the Gospel of Matthew and into the fifteenth verse 
of the second chapter of Mark. Though a gloss, it has much the character of continuous 
discourse. It has a considerable intermixture of Saxon and Northumbrian forms. There 
is also an interlinear gloss of a few short Latin pieces, the Royal Glosses, dating from about 
the year 1000. Finally, there is a Life of St. Chad, a late text, which is preserved only 
in a twelfth-century copy by a Southern scribe. The copy is apparently a fairly exact 
reproduction of the original, though it shows some degree of Southern influence. For 
bibliographical data on these late Mercian documents see K. D. Biilbring, Altenglisches 
Elgmentarbuch, Teil I, sec. 25 (Heidelberg, 1902), and the references indicated there. 
For Rushworth! there should be added to these the second part of E. M. Brown's study + 
The Language of the Rushworth Gloss, etc. (Géttingen, 1892); Uno Lindelif'’s Die Sad- 
northumbrische Mundart des 10. Jahrhunderts: die Sprache der sog. Glosse Rushworth, 
secs. 4-7 (Bonn, 1901); and E. Schulte’s Untersuchung der Beziehung der ae. Matthdus- 
glosse im Rushworth Manuscript zu dem lateinischen Text der Handschrift (Bonn, 1903). 


2 See Brown, Language, Part II, pp. 40—44. 

*For singular present optatives used instead of indicatives, see Skeat’s text, 
6:22; 5:29; 5:30; 10:39; 16:25; 18:19; 25:29; 27:43. For indicatives instead of opta- 
tives, see 5:25; 5:34; 15:32; 23:15; 24:16, 17, 18; 27:64. 

«Examples of the plural for the singular are in 2:22; 6:23; 20:2; 23:23; 25:15; 
the preterite is used for the present in 21:21. 
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forms; even a cursory examination shows a great number of errors 
that are purely capricious, without possible relation to grammar, 
and thus of no consequence in linguistic history.' 

Many of the errors and anomalies in Rushworth' are probably 
due to the method employed in composing it. E. Schulte? has shown 
that Rushworth! was not based directly on the Rushworth Latin text, 
which is of mixed Irish character, but that it had as supplementary 
original a pure Vulgate text; in some instances it followed the reading 
of one, in some that of the other, and in some it combined the veadings 
of both. Schulte refutes the possible theory that Rushworth' was 
merely a translation of a Latin original midway in character between 
Rushworth and the Vulgate, or that it was the copy of a gloss made 
from such an original, and he concludes that the glosser, Farman, 
while glossing Rushworth, must have had before him a second Latin 
manuscript of pure Vulgate type. The most reasonable explanation 
of this procedure is that the second manuscript contained an English 
gloss. Farman’s task, then, probably was not so much translation 
as adaptation of this Old English gloss of a Vulgate text to his 
mixed Irish Rushworth text, the two differing in innumerable details. 
Schulte also suggests that this presumptive Old English gloss of the 


1 I list some representative instances. Frequently an -n- is inserted, as in 4:25, fylgen- 
dun for fylgedun (“‘secutae sunt’’); 6:13 constungae for costungae. In 8:12 an inserted -n- 
changes the form of a participle aworpene into that of the gerundive, and similarly in 
20:24, 21:15, 24:49, 27:38, 44. Impossible syntactic combinations are numerous: in 
1:17, ‘‘Omnes igitur generationes ab abraham usque ad dauid sunt xiiii’’ becomes ‘‘ Ealra 
cublice kneorissum from abrahame op to dauide feowertene kneorisse sint’’; 4:6, ‘in 
omnibus uis tuis’’—‘‘in allum weogas pine’’; 10:1, ‘“‘dedit eis potestatem spirituum 
immundorum’”’’—*‘‘salde heom mzhtae gastas unclenra’’; 25:37, ‘‘Tunc respondebunt 
ei iusti’’—‘‘ Ponne J sweerigap him beem sopfeeste.'’ In at least oneinstancea Latin word, 
instead of being translated, is incorporated into the English gloss: 24:49, “‘et coepit 
percuterit [sic for percutere] conseruos suos et manducat et bibet cum ebris’’—*‘ onginnapb 
slan efnbeu his manducat him bonne J drinceb mid druncennum.’’ At times error results 
apparently from a subconscious imitation of a Latin form, as in the pronouns of the fol- 
owing passages: 5:16, ‘‘glorificent patrem uestrum’’—‘‘wuldrigew feder eowrum’’; 
8:21, ‘“‘permitte me..... sepelire patrem meum’’—‘let me... . bebyrgen feeder 
minum.’’ Sometimes one form is used for another quite different in function, as oppe 
for op in 1:17, where usque ad is twicerendered ope to, and similarly in 18:21. Finally, 
the glosser regularly misinterprets the Latin adjective nequam, with the result that 
the passage in which it occurs is rendered into unintelligible nonsense, as in 6:23, ‘‘Si 
autem oculus tuus nequam est totum corpus tuum tenebrosum erit'’—‘‘Gif bin ege ne 
bid nan eall pin lichoma beop deostru.”” In 13:38 nequam is rendered by nenegu and in 
20:15 by nawiht. The errors listed here are of course merely representative and form 
but a very small proportion of the whole number to be found in Rushworth', 

2 Op. cit., pp. 9-23. 
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Vulgate was in a Saxon dialect, and he thus provides the most satis- 
factory explanation of the presence of Saxon forms in Rushworth'. 

Exceptional forms in a gloss like Rushworth', composite in struc- 
ture and abounding in capricious errors and impossible syntactic 
combinations, provide no basis on which to found conclusions as to 
actual usage. The occasional occurrence in this text of forms in 
-e(n), -a(n) where normal syntax requires the present plural indicative, 
accordingly, cannot be regarded as evidence that the later distinctive 
Midland termination had already come into use at the time this 
gloss was composed. The significant material in the other late 
Mercian texts is very scant, but what there is points clearly to the 
persistence of the earlier termination in -)(6). In the Royal Glosses 
are only four instances of the present plural indicative—one an 
uncompleted forgef and the other three ending in 0(/). In the Life 
of St. Chad are eight present plural indicatives in -d(/), in addition 
to a single beod, and there is none in -en. Trustworthy evidence is 
thus lacking for the use of the ending in question in Mercian texts 
of the Old English period; the earliest certain instances are those 
in the Peterborough Chronicle. 

The accepted explanations of the origin of this characteristic 
Midland ending are that it was transferred into the present indicative 
plural from the present optative plural,’ or that it made its way into 
the present plural indicative through the analogy of the plural forms 
of the present optative and the preterite indicative and optative.* 
These explanations have been generaliy accepted, apparently not 
because investigation has shown them to be well grounded, but 
because no other source of this termination has suggested itself. 


* 1210p. cit., p. 30. On pp. 18-19 Schulte cites a number of striking examples of con- 
flations in which the readings of both the Vulgate and the Rushworth Latin texts are 
combined; one of these is the second half of 5:44, in which Rushworth! apparently equates 
an indicative with an optative—h’atep f fiega. The reading of 25:41 illustrates the queer 
results of a careless conflation. The Rushworth Latin text reads: ‘in ignem eternum 
quem praeparauit pater meus diabulo”’; the Lindisfarne Latin text, which is a Vulgate 
text resembling Farman’s second original, reads: ‘‘in ignem w#ternum qui praeparatus 
est diabolo"; Rushworth! through a combination of these reads: ‘‘in ece fyr pte wes 
gelarwad feeder min deofle."’ 

2 Thus, for example, E. Miatzner, Englische Grammatik (Berlin, 1860), Part I, p. 324; 
M. Kaluza, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache? (Berlin, 1906, 1907), Part II, 
p. 169; H. C. Wyld, A Short History of English (New York, 1915), p. 194. 

* Thus L. Morsbach, Ueber den Ursprung der neuenglischen Schriftaprache (Heilbronn, 
1888), p. 134; H. Sweet, A New English Grammar (Oxford, 1900), Part I, p. 378; 
W. Zenke, Synthesis und Analysis des Verbums im Orrmulum (Halle, 1910), p. 32. 
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As more likely sources of this present plural indicative ending in -n, 
I wish to suggest the present plural indicative ending in -n belonging 
earlier to the preterite-present verbs and to such forms of the sub- 
stantive verb as sindon, earon, and bibon. In support of this sugges- 
tion I shall present the results of an examination of various Old and 
Middle English texts. 

As preliminary to a particular examination of the problem, it 
will be serviceable, I think, to define the conditions under which 
analogical leveling of originally distinct terminations may take place. 
Such leveling occurs only where there are very close points of con- 
tact, either (a) formal or (b) functional. 

Formal contact, or analogy in form, which may result in a level- 
ing of originally distinct terminations, exists wherever grammatical 
forms belonging to different categories are identical at certain points, 
so that the user, unconsciously extending the likeness, makes these 
forms identical at other points and thus levels out earlier distinctions. 
This kind of analogy has been actively operative in all periods of 
English. It produced, for example, the confusion in late West Saxon 
between such weak verbs of class I as nerian and weak verbs of 
class II—bodian, lufian, etc.;! in Middle English it was responsible for 
the extension of final -e to the nominative singular of originally long- 
stemmed feminine nouns, such as lére (OE lar); and it is responsible 
for such a current neologism as the preterite dove from the infinitive 
dive. Examples might be multiplied. 

Clearly there were no sufficient points of contact in form between 
the present indicative with singular endings (1) wu, 0, e, (2) es(t), 
as(t), (3) eb, ap, plural af, taf, and any of the various mood and tense 
forms (present optative, preterite indicative and optative, present 
indicative of preterite-presents or the substantive verb) which had 
-On, -un, -an, -en, etc., as plural termination. From whatever source 
the Midland present plural indicative ending came, the contact 
which resulted in the leveling out of the earlier -/ in favor of -n could 
not have been in form; it must have been in function. 

Functional contact, or analogy in function, may obliterate origi- 
nal differences in termination through the operation of the natural 
tendency to express like relations in like manner. It brought 


1 Sievers, Ags. Grammatik® (Halle, 1898), sec. 400, Anm. 3. 
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about, for example, the supplantation of the various endings of 
the nominative-accusative plural of nouns which were employed in 
Old English by the -s ending which belonged earlier only to a 
single important class of masculines. It is largely responsible for 
the current tendency to obliterate the somewhat nice distinction 
between shall and will as auxiliaries of the future and to employ only 
will. This kind of analogy has been effective in all periods of the 
language. 

The particular problem of this study is, then, to determine 
whether contact in function which would promote analogical leveling 
was closest (a) between the plural of the present indicative and of 
the present optative, or (b) between the present indicative and the 
present optative, plus the preterite indicative and optative, or 
(c) between the present plural indicative of normal verbs and the 
present plural indicative of preterite-present verbs and the verb 
“to be.” A priori consideration obviously points to the contact 
indicated in (c) as the closest and the most likely to bring about 
analogical leveling. The evidence, I think, supports this a priori 
presumption. 

I shall consider first the likelihood of leveling into the present 
indicative from the present optative. Every student of Old English 
realizes that the distinction in use between the indicative and the 
optative was not always clearly and sharply drawn. Although gener- 
ally the use of one mood or the other at any stage of the language 
was in accord with fairly well-defined principles, so that one is sure 
that a writer felt the distinction between the two moods, yet in 
particular instances there appears to have been considerable con- 
fusion.' As a consequence of this lack of a sharply defined boundary 


1 For example, Matt. 2:13 in the Corpus MS of the West Saxon. Gospels reads: 
““Toweard ys pb herodes secd p cild to forspillenne,”’ and the reading of the Hatton MS 
is similar; in Luke 9:44, however, both Corpus and Hatton have the optative in very 
much the same kind of expression, the reading of Corpus being: ‘‘ Hit is towerd b mannes 
sunu si geseald on manna handa."’ In this latter passage, both the Rushworth and the 
Lindisfarne Glosses have the indicative bié instead of the optative si. Even more striking 
an inconsistency appears in Luke 10:22, in which Corpus and Hatton employ both the 
indicative and the optative in exactly similar juxtaposed passages. Corpus has: ‘‘ Nan 
man nat hwylc is se sunu buton se feder ne hwylc si de feder buton se sunu."’ The leaf 
containing this passage is lost from Rushworth, but Lindisfarne has the indicative in both 
instances. The Latin text of course has the subjunctive. Many similar instances 
might be gleaned passim from A. N. Henshaw’s The Syntax of the Indicative and Sub- 
junctive Moods in the Anglo-Sazon Gospels (Leipzig, 1894). Inconsistencies in Alfredian 
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between the syntax of the indicative and of the optative in some 
constructions, or coexistent with this lack, there was a tendency to 
transfer to the indicative or to express by the use of the so-called 
auxiliary verbs some functions once expressed by the optative.! 
Throughout the dialects in the later period of Old English there was 
some uncertainty on the part of users of the language as to whether 
to employ the indicative or the optative in certain constructions. 
To some extent, accordingly, there was a partial confusion in the 
use of the two moods; that is, there was some degree of close contact 
in function. 

But several facts militate strongly against the assumption that, 
as a result of this functional contact between the two moods, the end- 
ing of the present plural indicative was replaced by that of the present 
optative. First, even in texts where apparent confusion of the two 
moods exists, so that occasionally an indicative appears instead of 
the normal optative, or vice versa, it is quite clear that the writer 
felt the distinction between the two, that they were not so confused 
as to be used interchangeably. Though in Alfred’s prose there are 
a number of inconsistencies in mood,? yet no one would contend 
that in these writings the syntactic distinction between optative and 
indicative had so far broken down as to favor a breakdown in the 
formal distinction and thus make possible the displacement of the 
endings of one mood by those of the other. And the situation in 
later texts is similar: despite occasional encroachments of one mood 


prose are cited in J. E. Wiilfing’s Die Syntaz in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen (Bonn, 
1901), Part II, pp. 63-176. The same sort of inconsistency appears in the later entries 
of the Peterborough Chronicle. For example, the formula concluding the entry for 1085 
reads: ‘‘Gebete hit God elmihtiga bonne his willa sy’’; that at the end of the first section 
for 1131 is: ‘‘God hit bete ba his wille bep.’’ Instances might be presented, of course, 
from other Middle English texts—as also from Modern English. 

1 An illustration of the former is the gradual supplantation of the optative by the 
indicative in indirect discourse. See J. H. Gorrell, ‘‘ Indirect Discourse in Anglo-Saxon,” 
in PMLA, X (1895), 342-485. On p. 483 Gorrell declares: ‘* The subjunctive of reported 
statements after simple verbs of saying is the rule in early Anglo-Saxon, but chronologi- 
cally considered, the use of the subjunctive and of the indicative after such expressions 
vary [sic] inversely. .... In the later post-Alfredian period, the great leveling 
of moods under the indicative tended to limit the use of the subjunctive after verbs of 
saying to expressions of possibility, contingency, condition, etc."" A not wholly satis- 
factory presentation of the growth of the use of auxiliaries to supplant the optative 
may be found passim in Gerald Hotz's On the Use of the Subjunctive Mood in Anglo-Sazon 
and Its Further History in Old English (Zurich, 1882). 


2 See Wiilfing, op. cit., especially p. 147. 
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upon what was, or had been, the field of the other, the distinction 
between the two was unquestionably felt. Second, in Middle English 
texts of all dialects the distinction between present indicative and 
present optative is clearly preserved. Even in the East Midland 
dialect, where the present indicative plural had adopted the ending 
-e(n) and accordingly had come to have the same form as the present 
optative plural, the distinction in form was preserved in the singular.' 
It is hardly possible to conceive of any confusion of function that 
affected only the plural form and left the singular untouched. In the 
Northern and the Southern dialects the syntactic difference between 
indicative and optative continued to be marked, in the plural as 
well as in the singular, by distinct terminations. Finally, as is well 
known, what tendency there has been in English toward leveling 
out the distinction between optative and indicative has at all times 
been generally toward supplanting the former by the latter.? It is 
of course possible that a single instance should contravene a general 
tendency, but unless such a contravention of normal development 
is shown to have been especially favored by circumstances it can 
hardly be assumed as probable. It appears to me, then, that 
although there was some degree of functional contact between 
indicative and optative, yet the evidence discredits the theory that 
as a result of this contact alonc the present plural indicative ending 
in -) actually was displaced by that of the optative in -n. The con- 
tact between the moods may have been a factor in the development 
of this -n ending in the indicative, but it can hardly have been the 
chief cause. 

The theory that the ending in question was extended from the 
present optative, plus the preterite indicative and optative, is sup- 
ported by whatever argument there is for extension from the present 
optative alone and, in addition, by a plausible assumption. After 
the lightly stressed vowels of the personal endings had weakened in 
character and had thus become indistinguishable in speech, the plural 
endings of the present optative, the preterite indicative, and the 

1In the very earliest Midland material, that in the Peterborough Chronicle, the 
present optative singular ending —e is kept altogether distinct from the indicative endings 
~-est,-—ep (ap, op). See the forms cited by Meyer, pp. 79-84, 99, 103-5. 


2 The one important exception to this general tendency is in the use of the optative 
instead of the indicative in the protasis of a simple condition. See Hotz, op. cit., pp. 47 ff. 
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preterite optative all fell together. The assumption is that when 
these three plural forms of the verb came to be indicated indistin- 
guishably by -n preceded by a colorless vowel, this -n termination 
became felt as the generic plural sign and displaced the earlier present 
plural indicative ending in -. Such a displacement is much like 
that whereby in other instances originally distinct terminations 
have later been leveled out—for example, in nouns the supplanta- 
tion of various nominative-accusative plural endings by that in -s, 
which belonged earlier only to masculine a-stems. This theory of 
the introduction of the -n ending into the present plural indicative, 
supported as it is by the analogy of similar levelings, appears very 
plausible, and on a priori consideration seems an adequate and satis- 
factory explanation. But it is merely an assumption for which 
there is no direct evidence; there is no actual interchange in Old 
English texts of -aJ, -on, -en which would prove the existence of a 
linguistic feeling for a common plural termination in these different 
moods and tenses. 

My own belief, as already stated, is that this present plural 
indicative ending traces back much more directly to the present 
plural indicative ending of preterite-present verbs and of certain 
forms of the verb “to be” (earon, sindon, bibon) than it does to 
the sources hitherto suggested. I shall consider first the preterite- 
present verbs. 

It is obvious, I think, that a closer functional contact existed 
between the present indicative of normal verbs and the same mood 
and tense of preterite-present verbs than between present indicative 
and present optative of normal verbs, or than between present 
indicative and a combination of present optative and preterite 
indicative and optative. Many of the preterite-present verbs which 
were most frequently used and which were therefore most apt starting 
points for analogical levelings were used, not primarily as auxiliaries, 
but exactly as normal verbs. It is almost inconceivable that witan 
(“know’’), cunnan (“know, be acquainted with’’), agan (“‘possess”’), 
unnan (“grant’’), munan (“remember”) should have been kept 
strongly distinguished in form from normal verbs whose function 
was identical with their own. From this functional identity, a con- 
fusion in form and a later leveling were most likely. 
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Evidence of the confusion in form from which a later leveling 
may be assumed appears in a number of Old English texts in various 
dialects. In West Saxon, where the conservative influence of a 
cultivated and literary Schriftsprache was strongest, this confusion was 
least apparent, yet its occurrence in this dialect is clear. Sievers 
notes in late West Saxon for the preterite-present gemunan a complete 
set of present indicative forms taken over from the normal verb.! 
In Aélfric’s rendering of some of the Old Testament the preterite- 
present dgan also has forms belonging properly to the normal verb.” 
Undoubtedly a search of other late West Saxon texts would show a 
number of similar forms in other preterite-present verbs. In the 
Mercian and Northumbrian dialects, where the language was less 
protected from natural tendencies, the evidences of confusion are 
much more impressive. In Rushworth! * cunnan in the present plural 
indicative ends five times in -wn, -an, and three times in -/; and the 
only present indicative singular of gemunan is gemynest, with the 
ending of a normal verb. In the Lindisfarne Gloss to the Gospels,‘ 
out of a total of fifty-five present indicative plurals of wuéa there are 
ten forms with the ending -s or -0; cunna in six occurrences has one 
form in -s; the only present indicative plurals of dorfa are two forms 
in -d,5 and the only singular has also adopted the ending -d from 
normal verbs; and mona in the only occurrences has one singular 
and one plural in -s. In Rushworth?, the Northumbrian portion of 
the Rushworth Gloss to the Gospels,® wuta has six forms in -s or -0 out 
of a total of forty-four present plural indicatives, and gemuna, in its 
only occurrences in the present indicative, has one singular in -d and 
one plural in -s. 

. The same sort of contamination appears in Middle English texts 
of the South, as the following examples from early documents show. 
The Poema Morale in the Jesus MS has schullep in lines 103 and 264; 


1 Ags. Gram., ed. 3, sec. 423, 9, Anm. 2, 

2? Deuteronomy 4:22, ge agad; 5:33, a first person singular present indicative age. 
See ©. Briihl, Die Flezion des Verbums in 4ilfrics Heptateuch und Buch Hiob (Marburg, 
1892), pp. 90-92. 

+ See Brown, Part II, sec. 52. 

*See Theodor Kolbe, “‘Die Konjugation der Lindisfarner Evangelien,"’ Bonner 
Studien zur englischen Philologie (Bonn, 1912), V, 95 ff. 

5’ Except one durfu we, as to which see Sievers, Ags. Gram., sec. 360, 2, Anm. 3. 

* See Lindeléf’s Die Sidnorthumbrische Mundart, pp. 149 ff. 
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versions E and e in the Egerton MS have witep in line 290, and E also 
has sculled in line 284.1 The A-version of LajZamon’s Brut has a 
second person singular agest, a plural aged, and a large num- 
ber of plurals in -ed(ed) of Old English sculan. The B-version has 
a second person singular canest, a plural witep, several plurals oge, 
owep, and five plurals in -eh of Old English sculan.? In The Owl 
and the Nightingale both manuscripts have witest as well as wost, and 
the Jesus MS has a plural nutep of this verb and two instances of the 
plural schulleb.2 A later text, the so-called Robert of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle, has a plural mowep, eight plurals ssolep (ssulleb), and six 
witeh (nutepb, nyteb).* Examples of preterite-present verbs with the 
endings of normal verbs might be multiplied from Southern Middle 
English documents. 

The forms cited above from Old and Middle English documents 
show the transfer of endings from normal verbs to preterite-present 
verbs; that is, they clearly show a tendency to level out the personal 
endings of one class in favor of the other. In the forms cited, the 
tendency was toward supplanting the endings of preterite-present 
by those of normal verbs; in earlier stages of Old English, however, 
in all dialects as well as in other Germanic dialects, at one point the 
ending of the preterite-presents largely displaced that of normal 
verbs—in the second person singular present indicative, where -st 
supplanted -s. Though the addition of -¢ here was probably due in 
part to enclisis of the pronoun subject, there is no question as to the 
determining influence of the analogy of the preterite-presents.® 

It is clear, then, that the relationship between preterite-presents 
and normal verbs was extremely close—so close that personal endings 
belonging properly to one class actually, in particular instances, 


1 For bibliographical data see Zupitza-Schipper, Alt- und mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch 
(Vienna and Leipzig, 1915), p. 86. 

2See Max Béhnke, Die Flezion des Verbums in Lajamons Brut (Berlin, 1906), 
pp. 74 ff. 

* See J. E. Wells, ‘‘ Accidence in ‘The Owl and the Nightingale’,”” Anglia, XX XIII, 
268-69. 

‘See F. Pabst, ‘‘ Flexionsverhiltni bei Robert von Gloucester,”” Anglia, XIII, 
236-38. 

5 See Sievers, Ags. Gram., ed. 3, sec. 356, and Anm. 1, for the situation in Old English. 
For the process of displacement see Joseph and Mary Elizabeth Wright, Old English 
Grammar (Oxford, 1908), p. 240; W. Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik (Halle, 1911), 
3d and 4th eds., sec. 306, 6, Anm. 5; and F. Kluge, Vorgeschichte der altgermanischen 
Dialekte (Strassburg, 1913), 3d ed., p. 163. 
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were transferred to the other. This leveling, too, was not always 
in favor of the endings proper to the more numerous normal verbs; 
actually, in the second person singular of the present indicative in 
all dialects, a preterite-present ending to a very considerable extent 
displaced the ending of normal verbs. Exactly similar to this latter 
development would be the displacement of the normal present plural 
indicative ending in -/ by that of the preterite-present in -n. 

The present plural ending of the preterite-presents also exerted 
a strong leveling influence upon the form of the substantive verb. 
The present plural sindon -wn (originally of the third person only), 
which appears not only in all dialects of Old English but in Old High 
German and Old Saxon as well, owes its added -on, -un to the analogy 
of the preterite-present verbs.! In the Anglian dialects, Mercian and 
Northumbrian, this ending extended its scope very greatly. In the 
Vespasian Psalter and Hymns, Mercian texts from the first half of 
the ninth century, sind (sin) occurs 133 times as against a total of 
24 forms in -un, -on (18 sindun -on, 6 earun).? In Rushworth', a pre- 
dominantly Mercian text about a hundred years later, the proportion 
of forms with the extended ending is reversed as compared with the 
earlier text: Rushworth' has 59 sindun -on and only 6 sint, and it also 
has a single arun. Further, in Rushworth! this ending has been ex- 
tended from the stem *es, to which it was first attached, and has made 
its way into the stem *bheu: by the side of 26 beop (biop) are 7 beoban 
and 1 bidon.* The other late Mercian material has altogether only 
three occurrences of “to be”’—in the Life of St. Chad one beod (1. 223) 
and one earun (1. 244), in the Royal Glosses a single sind. These single 
instances constitute very little evidence of any value. Northum- 
brian texts of approximately the same date as Rushworth'* show a 
‘similar extension of the -n ending. In the gloss to the Durham Ritual, 

1 Wright's Old English Grammar, p. 277, is misleadingly brief in presenting ‘‘ sindon 
-un with the ending of the pret. pl. added on."’ O. Behagel, Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache® (Strassburg, 1911), p. 276, states more exactly: ‘‘Fiir die 3. Pers. Pl. bestand 
die Nebenform sindun, in Angleichung an die Priterito-Prisentia, die 1. u. 2. Pers. Pl. 


schon nahe standen."” See also W. Wilmans, Deutsche Grammatik (Strassburg, 1906), 
3te Abt., 1. Hilfte, sec. 28, 3; and W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 


1896), p. 318. 
2 The occurrences are listed in C. Grimm's ‘‘Glossar zum Vespasian-Psalter und 
den Hymnen,” Anglistische Forschungen (Heidelberg, 1906), XVIII, 55. 
3 See Brown, op. cit., Part II, pp. 68-69. 
4 See Biilbring, Ae. Elementarbuch, secs. 24-25. 
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sind (sint) occurs only 5 times to 21 sindon, and there are also 7 aro (n). 
To the stem *bheu there are 29 bi:d0(n) and not a single plural with the 
normal, unextended ending in -f(0).!_ In the Lindisfarne Gloss to 
the Gospels, the proportion of sind to sindon forms is much higher 
than in any other late Anglian text, the numbers being 29 sindon to 
168 sind. But this text shows 94 aron(aru), and a complete displace- 
ment of the normal present plural indicative of the stem *bheu by a 
form with the ending -on that traces back ultimately to preterite- 
present verbs. The figures are 200 bidon (bido0, biodon), 2 biad, 2 
bid(6). In all probability the two bid(d) are properly singular forms; 
the two biad show extension of the ending of normal verbs into the 
substantive verb, as does a singular bied. This text also has a second 
person singular arst, through the analogy of the preterite-presents.? 
In Rushworth?, sindon again greatly outnumbers sint, the figures 
being 77 sindon to 28 sint. There are also 35 aron (arun). In this 
text, too, the normal plural of *bheu has been completely displaced 
by forms with added -on, -un; there are 85 biodon (un, 0) and only 3 
biad* and these three biad are due to the analogy of normal verbs, 
as in Lindisfarne above. Thus, by the end of the tenth century, in 
both the Anglian dialects the various stems of the verb “to be” gen- 
erally had come to have the present plural indicative end in -on, 
-un, an ending derived ultimately or immediately from the preterite- 
present group of verbs. 

The situation existing in these dialects, as shown in the preceding 
paragraphs, was most favorable to the further extension of this -n 
ending into the present plural indicative of normal verbs. In the 
first place, this ending had so far extended its use from the preterite- 
presents into the substantive verb as to be characteristic of both these 
important verb classes. Verb forms of these classes were in most 
frequent and general use, and had close functional contact with nor- 
mal verbs; on both accounts, therefore, they were apt starting-points 
for an analogical leveling. Either the group of preterite-presents 
alone or the substantive verb alone could exert a strong influence 
upon the form of other verbs; the analogy of both in combination 


1 See Uno Lindeléf, ‘‘ Wérterbuch zur Interlinearglosse des Rituale Ecclesiae Dunel- 
mensis,"” Bonner Beitrdge (Bonn, 1901), IX, 231, under vosa. 
2 See Kolbe’s Konjugation, pp. 100-102. 
3 See Lindeléf, Sidnorthumbrische Mundart, p. 150. 
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multiplied this influence. In the second place, this -n ending was 
showing very great vigor—it had developed in use far beyond its 
original scope and was apparently in the active stage of further 
extension. Under these circumstances, if there were no powerful 
contrary tendencies, the displacement of the plural in -), which be- 
longed to normal verbs, by that in -n, which was common to both 
the substantive verb and the preterite-presents, was a natural step, 
in full accord with usual linguistic process. In Mercian (Midland), 
so far as I have observed, there were no strong opposing tendencies; 
on the contrary, the displacement was favored by whatever func- 
tional contact there was between present indicative and present 
optative, and by whatever tendency may have existed toward the 
development of a general plural termination through the extension 
of the ending -n from the present optative and the preterite indicative 
and optative into the present indicative.! 

In Northumbrian (Northern), however, a similar extension of 
-n into the present plural indicative did encounter a very strong 
opposing tendency—that toward the generalization of -s as the ending 
of all persons of the present indicative, plural as well as singular. In 
the Durham Ritual? the earlier endings in -/ were still more numerous 
in the third person singular and in the plural than were endings in -s. 
In Rushworth’ and Lindisfarne,’ though -/ was used more often in the 
third person singular, -s was considerably more frequent in the plural. 
In all three of these texts -b appeared occasionally in the second 
person singular, but in none of them had -s or -/ made its way into 
the first person singular. So vigorous, however, was this -s termina- 
tion that in Middle English texts of the Northern dialect it had 
supplanted all other personal endings of the present indicative 
(except when the verb was in immediate contact with a personal 
pronoun subject), and thus had become the characteristic present 
indicative ending in both numbers and all persons. It had even 
established itself in the stem *bheu, both singular and plural. The 
extraordinary vigor of this ending forestalled the extension of the -n 
termination in the Northern dialect. 


1 See above, pp. 464-67. 
2 See Uno Lindeléf, Die Sprache des Rituals ton Durham (Helsingfors, 1890), pp. 72 ff. 
*See Lindeléf, Sadnorthumbrische Mundart, pp. 128 #., and Kolbe, Konjugation, 
pp. 107 ff. 
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In the Southern dialect the present plural indicative ending in 
-) remained in normal verbs throughout the Middle English period. 
The retention of this ending in Southern, as contrasted with its dis- 
placement in Northern and Midland, is to be explained in great part, 
I think, by the power of the analogy of the substantive verb. In 
late West Saxon texts the ending -on, -wn was not extended to the 
substantive verb so greatly as it was in Mercian and Northumbrian: 
earon was not used in the South; sind appears to have been fully as 
common as sindon;! and -on, -un was never attached to *bheu, the 
present plural of this stem remaining beob. The form beod had much 
greater vitality than sind (on), and during the transition period com- 
pletely displaced the latter, which disappeared from Southern texts.? 
The analogy of this plural beo} must have operated powerfully to 
strengthen and preserve the plural in -) of normal verbs? The 
situation was precisely the reverse of that in the Midland dialect, 
where through the extension of the -n termination to the substantive 
verb the influence of the preterite-presents toward the analogical 
displacement of -4 by -n was enormously reinforced. 

W. F. Bryan 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 The distribution of sind and sindon in late West Saxon tests is peculiar. In the 
Blickling Homilies (ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., Nos. 58, 63, 73), syndon and synt occur with 
approximately equal frequency. In the Gospel of Nichodemus (ed. W. H. Hulme, 
PMLA, XIII, 457 ff.), the Cotton MS has only syndon, and the single synd of the Cam- 
bridge MS is probably a scribal error. In the West Sazon Gospels (ed. J. W. Bright, 
Boston, 1904, 1905, 1906) I have gone over the first eight chapters of Matthew, Mark, 
and John, and found in Matthew 21 synt (synd), in Mark 25, and in John 22; I found no 
syndon in these chapters. 

2 See Karl Jost, ‘‘Beon und Wesan; eine syntaktische Untersuchung,’’ Anglistische 
Forschungen (Heidelberg, 1909), X XVI, 110ff. Jost shows, for example, that in a copy 
of one of Zlfric’s homilies, the frequently occurring sind (on) of the original has been 
replaced in every instance by beop. In the A-version of Lajamon’s Brut, by the side of 
usual beod are some instances of sunden; in the B-version, in all the nine instances where 
the text corresponds with that of A, sunden has been given up in favor of beod. 

*One may, of course, assume—contrary to the opinion expressed above—that 
sind (on) was given up and beoP preserved through the influence of normal verbs with 
present plural ending in -/. This assumption seems to me altogether unlikely. If 
sind (on) had been in vigorous current use, the analogy of normal verbs would have oper- 
ated not to displace sind (on) entirely, but to attach to it the plural ending of normal 
verbs (ap, ep), as was actually the case in Lajamon A22153 and 24766 (sunded), and 
27319 (seonded). The fact that sind (on) wholly disappeared from Southern texts even 
of the early Middle English period shows very positively, I think, that it had previously 
fallen out of use, so that in the South only beop remained in currency. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT AND DATES OF MILTON’S 
SONNETS 





Professor David Harrison Stevens, in a recent article entitled 
“The Order of Milton’s Sonnets, ”' has worked out a new chronology 
for these pieces based primarily on the hypothesis that Milton him- 
self intended to arrange them according to the time of their composi- 
tion and that their order in the 1645 edition and their designated 
order in the Cambridge Manuscript may therefore be relied on 
for the determination of doubtful points. Proved disagreement 
between the Cambridge Manuscript and the edition of 1673 is held 
to strengthen the supposition that the departures from the chrono- 
logical order in that volume did not have Milton’s sanction. 

In reopening the question of chronolegy and in directing atten- 
tion to the data afforded by the Cambridge Manuscript, Professor 
Stevens has rendered a necessary service to Milton scholarship. A 
review of his conclusions is made desirable by what appears to be 
unsoundness in some of his arguments and by the existence of 
evidence in addition to what has hitherto been brought forward. 
We may consider first the problem of the arrangement of the sonnets 
in the 1673 edition. 

The poems chiefly in question are the two divorce sonnets—XI, 
“‘A book was writ of late called Tetrachordon,” and XII, “I did but 
prompt the age to quit their clogs’—and the poem “On the New 
Forcers of Conscience under the Long Parliament.’”’ Sonnets XI and 
XII stand in that order and numbering in the 1673 edition. In the 
manuscript, however, they occur in the inverse order and numbering 
both in the drafts in Milton’s hand and in an amanuensis copy. 
Stevens is in agreement with Masson and is undoubtedly right in 
dating Sonnet XII (11) before Sonnet XI (12), but the explanation 
of the change in the 1673 edition is still wanting. The “ Forcers of 
Conscience” stands without number after the sonnet to Vane on 


1 Modern Philology, XVII (1919), 25-33. 
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folio [48]! of the manuscript in the hand of an amanuensis. There 
is, however, a notation in Milton’s hand between his own transcript 
of Sonnet XI (12) and the sonnet to Fairfax on folio 47, “on ye 
forcers of Conscience to come in heer,” followed by “turn over the 
leafe’’ in the hand of the scribe who copied the poem, while on 
folio [48] there is the deleted notation beside the title of the piece 
and in the same hand: “to come in as directed on the leafe before.” 
In the 1673 edition the poem stands after the sonnet series and 
separated from it by the translation from Horace and the “‘ Vacation 
Exercise’ (7 pages). What are we to infer to have been Milton’s 
intention regarding its position ? 

It would seem probable that Milton had been of two minds 
about the poem, whether to regard it as a sonnet and place it with 
the two divorce pieces to which it is related in subject-matter and 
tone, or, because of its difference in form, to separate it entirely from 
the series. This would account for his having omitted to record it 
earlier in the Cambridge Manuscript? and for his having left it 
unnumbered. The fact that the notation on folio [48] is canceled 
and that the piece stands apart from the series in the 1673 edition 
might be supposed to indicate that Milton returned in the end to 
his first intention, the scribe having simply omitted to cross out the 
notation on folio 47. To prove conclusively that in preparing the 
material for the press Milton separated the “Forcers of Conscience”’ 
from the divorce sonnets and to gain further light on the poet’s 
plans fer a second edition of his minor verse we have to consider a 
set of facts about the Cambridge Manuscript of which Professor 
Stevens has made only partial use. 

. It has long been recognized that two sheets of the manuscript, 
folios 45-[46] (which should be reversed) and folios 49-[50], originally 
belonged to a separate set of papers. They are shorter than the 
rest and are said to be of different manufacture. The first of these, 


1 Following Stevens’ practice I have numbered the MS pages according to the num- 
bers on the alternate pages of the document itself and not according to Wright's facsimile. 
The correct numbers for unnumbered folios appear in brackets. In the case of the 
sonnets, roman numerals give the numbering in the 1673 edition, Arabic that in the 
Cambridge MS. 

2 Whatever the date of the poem (see below) it cannot be later than the Vane sonnet. 
That the poem was in existence when Milton still had the use of his eyes is proved by 
the notation in his hand on folio 47. 
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headed ‘‘these sonnets follow ye 10 in ye printed booke,” contains 
(folio [46]) copies of Sonnets XII‘ and XI (numbered 11, 12) in the 
hand of one amanuensis, A, and (folio 45) Sonnets XIII and XIV 
(13, 14) in the same hand; the second contains (folio 49) the last 
ten lines of Sonnet XVIII, ‘‘Cyriack whose grandsire,”’ and the 
whole of “Cyriack this three years day” (numbered 22) in a second 
scribal harid, B, also (folio [50]) Sonnet XIX, ‘‘Methought I saw”’ 
(numbered 23), in still a third hand, C. Besides the folio numbers 
in the upper right-hand corner, which designate the position of these 
papers in the Cambridge volume and are not in Milton’s hand, 
folio [46] has in the left margin the number 1 (scribe A?), and 
folio 49 in a corresponding position the number 7 (scribe B). Evi- 
dently we have here two fragments of a transcript of the sonnets 
with two full leaves (4 pages, folios [3-6]) missing between them. 
Now the sonnets on folios [46]-45 (1 and [2] of the transcript) are 
copies of poems already in the long-leaf portion of the manuscript 
in Milton’s hand, while those on folios 49-[50] (7-[8]) are found 
only here. Furthermore, scribe A has made extensive corrections 
in the original drafts of the sonnets (folios 43-[44], and 47-[48}), 
including those to Cromwell and Vane and the poem on the Forcers 
of Conscience, which are missing from the preserved folios of the 
transcript. Apparently Milton had directed him to prepare the 
whole group as it stands in the long-leaf portion of the manuscript 
for the press and to copy out the material in order as numbered, 
i.e., the four sonnets on folio [46]-45, and also Fairfax, 15, Cromwell, 
16, Vane, 17, and the “Forcers of Conscience,”’ without number at 
the end. It is reasonable to suppose that this process took place 
between 1652, the date of the Cromwell and Vane sonnets, and 1655, 
the date of the two Cyriack Skinner sonnets, for we find no traces 
of scribe A’s hand on folios 49-[50].? 


1 The roman numerals refer to the numbering in the 1673 edition, from which the 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and Vane sonnets and the second sonnet to Skinner were omitted 
for political reasons. 

2 More precisely, a date in the fall or winter of 1653-54 is suggested by the known 
details of Milton’s biography. Milton had been in large measure relieved of the duties 
of the secretaryship in December, 1652, and Masson (IV, 519 ff.) shows that he must 
have enjoyed considerable leisure for over a year, only four of his state letters falling 
between February, 1653, and June, 1654. The Second Defense was probably not under- 
taken before 1654 (published in May). ‘The resumption of the more or less mechanical 
work of translating the Psalms, finished in August, 1653, and the determination to 
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Assuming for the moment that the “Forcers of Conscience’ was 
actually included in the transcript (Professor Stevens thinks it was 
not), we have a reconstruction of the document as it stood by 1655. 
It seems likely that Milton, feeling that he cared to, or was to, 
write no more minor poems, was projecting a second edition, to 
include all the work which he had written up to that time. The 
Piedmont massacre, however, in April, 1655, brought a second and 
greater inspiration to the sonnet form. Five poems, Piedmont [18],' 
‘“When I consider’”’ [19],! Lawrence [20],! “‘Cyriack whose grandsire”’ 
[21], and “Cyriack, this three years day,’”’ 22, were composed in 
that year, and the sixth, ‘“ Methought I saw,” 23, after the death of 
his second wife in 1658. These sonnets were, we may assume, 
written in the transcript by various scribes, as they were composed.” 
For confirmation of this account of the contents of the transcript, 
and particularly of the conjecture that the ‘‘ Forcers of Conscience,” 
unnumbered, was included in it, we have only to calculate the space 
left for the missing materia] on pages [4-6]. The preserved pages 
contain two sonnets each (a little less in the hand of scribe B). 
Counting the “‘Forcers of Conscience” (20 lines) with the first 
four lines of ‘‘Cyriack whose grandsire”’ (which must have stood at 
the bottom of page 6) as the equivalent of nearly two sonnets, we 
have a perfect fit. 

It should now be clear that Milton himself determined the 
position of the ‘‘ Forcers of Conscience,” out of chronological order, 
after the sonnet series, where it stands in the edition of 1673. We 
may next inquire whether the reversal of the divorce sonnets may not 
also have been made under his direction. A possible reason for the 
change is at once apparent in the fact that Sonnet XI (12), naming 
the Tetrachordon, comes appropriately first, since the reader would 
find the bearing of Sonnet XII (11) unintelligible without it, unless 
issue a second edition of his poems may be connected with these facts and with his 
blindness. I assume that he would have wished to finish the versions for inclusion in 


the edition. The notation vide ante, opposite the page number on folio 1 of the tran- 
script, may refer to the copy containing them, which has not been preserved. 

1 The order is that of the 1673 edition, where these three sonnets are numbered 
XV, XVI, and XVII. 

2 Not much later certainly, for we know from other dated documents in his hand 
that scribe C was working for Milton about 1658-60. See Hanford, ‘‘The Date 
Milton's De Doctrina Christiana,"’ Studies in Philology, June, 1920. 
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indeed the original title, “On the Detraction which followed upon 
my writing certain Treatises,” had been retained. It is retained in 
the transcript, where, it will be remembered, the sonnets stand in 
their original order and numbering. But it had not been Milton’s 
earlier intention to preserve it. It is deleted in the first draft, 
though the cancellation is so inconspicuously made (an “x” through 
the single word “‘detraction”’) that it would be easy for the scribe 
to overlook it. This I assume that he did; but before the edition 
had issued from the press (presumably during the preparation of a 
second press transcript)! the error was corrected by a return to 
Milton’s original intention. The change in the order of the sonnets 
followed as a natural consequence and even so it was found neces- 
sary to connect Sonnet XII with Sonnet XI by the caption ‘‘On the 
same.” This certainly looks like the author’s work. 

In view of the evidence that Milton rearranged his sonnets in 
preparing them for the press it now becomes necessary to set aside 
the assumption that their designated order in the press transcript 
(with the corresponding scribal numbering of Milton’s originals) can 
be trusted for purposes of chronology. That Sonnet XII (11) was 
written earlier than Sonnet XI (12) is, as I have remarked, reasonably 
certain on other grounds. But is it certain that they were written 
consecutively or that they both antedate the sonnets which follow 
them in the edition? Milton would in any case have wished them 
to stand together, and because of their difference in tone from the 
others he would have found it natural to place them either at the 
beginning or end of the later series. As a matter of fact the evidence 
of their original positions in Milton’s portion of the Cambridge 
Manuscript is strongly against the conclusion that they belong 
together chronologically. Sonnet XII (11) follows the two drafts 
of the Lawes sonnet on folio 43 of the manuscript; Sonnet XI (12) 
is at the top of folio 45, the intervening page being partly occupied 


1It seems probable that such a transcript existed. ‘The corrections in the first 
transcript, particularly in Sonnet 22, and the necessity of adjusting the position of the 
‘*Forcers of Conscience’’ and of incorporating new material would have made a new 
copy desirable. Moreover, the fact that the two fragments of the first press transcript 
remained in Milton's hands would seem to indicate that this is not the document which 
was actually submitted to the printer. Whether Milton himself supervised the printing 
of the edition and what unauthorized changes, if any, were made by the printer remain 
open questions. 
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with the two drafts of the sonnet on Mrs. Thompson. If the two 
divorce sonnets were written consecutively before the sonnet to 
Lawes, as Professor Stevens assumes, Milton’s drafts must both 
be copies of earlier originals, for the Lawes and Mrs. Thompson 
sonnets are pretty evidently first working drafts. We may admit 
that Milton may for some reason have reserved the two divorce 
sonnets apart and later decided to copy them in with the rest, but 
then it is hard to see why, in so doing, he should have failed to 
place Sonnet XI (12) at the top of folio [44], or, supposing the copying 
to have been done after the writing of the sonnet on Mrs. Thompson, 
in the blank space at the bottom of folio [44], which corresponds in 
size to that in which the draft of Sonnet XI (12) was written on 
folio 43.1. Equally suspicious is the fact that the drafts of the two 
divorce sonnets were not, apparently, written with the same pen. 
It seems more likely, on the showing of the manuscript, that both 
Sonnets XII and XI are first drafts and occur in the manuscript in 
their chronological relation to the Lawes and Mrs. Thompson son- 
nets, or that Sonnet XII (11) is a copy and Sonnet XI (12) a first 
draft, some support for the second alternative being given by the 
appearance of the writing and the character of the emendations, as 
well as by the fact that Sonnet XII (11) does not begin a page.’ 
Obviously such inferences are not reliable enough to stand in the 
face of unequivocal evidence of other kinds, but there is no such 
evidence. Stevens dates Sonnet XII (11) in the fall of 1644 on the 
ground that it shows a spirit of active conflict such as would have 
possessed Milton during the first heat of resentment against the 
“barbarous noise” of his detractors. It may, however, be read as 
an expression of deepening realization of the character of the Pres- 
“byterian tyranny, rather than as a mere outburst of personal anger, 
and a date soon after the Lawes sonnet, Feb. 9, 1645 (i.e., 1646), 


1 The two spaces measure almost exactly the same. Sonnet XI (12) being without 
title would have taken up less room than Sonnet XII (11). 

2 In the draft of Sonnet XII (11) one whole line is re-written, with the same pen as 
the original. The writing is even and there are no other alterations. In Sonnet XI (12) 
Milton has evidently hesitated long over,the epithet in the line, ‘These rugged names,"* 
ete. He at first wrote “barbarous,” then ‘‘rough-hewn,” repeating the latter in the 
margin, and finally “‘rugged."" The text of the poem by no means satisfied him even 
so, for he later instructed scribe A to make extensive alterations. All this points to 
the fact that the draft was set down while the poem was still in process of composition. 
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is not at all impossible. This would, at least, have the advantage 
of explaining why the poem was not included in the edition of 1645; 
some weight, also, may be attached to its similarity in theme and 
tone with the “Forcers of Conscience” (1646, see below). The 
Tetrachordon sonnet, following as it does the sonnet to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, whose death occurred December, 1646, would, if the chronology 
suggested by the Cambridge Manuscript is adopted, have to be 
assigned to the year 1647 or later. This would perhaps better fit 
the rather whimsical tone of the poem and Milton’s statement that 
the Tetrachordon, published March, 1645, had “walked the town a 
while” before it was forgotten, than Stevens’ date, the summer of 
1645. I dissent vigorously from the opinion that Mistress Milton’s 
return to London in August or September would terminate her 
husband’s interest in the fate of his last pamphlets or in the question 
of divorce!! 

In the case of the “Forcers of Conscience” I agree with Profes- 
sor Stevens that Masson’s date, the first months of 1646, based on 
the references in the poem to the attacks of Baillie and Edwards, is 
too early. It is a part of the conspiracy to interpret everything in 
Milton’s poetry in narrowly personal terms. Stevens’ ascription of 
the piece to the beginning of the year 1647 is much more reasonable, 
but the assumption that Milton’s notation on folio 47 fixes its 
position after the sonnet to Mrs. Thompson, in or later than Decem- 
ber, 1646, is obviously unsound. The note indicates only that the 
poem was to follow Sonnet XI (12), not that it was to come between 
XIV and XV, and even so it tells us nothing of its chronological 
position. It is perhaps more likely that the poem was written 
immediately after the passage of the ordinance of August 28, 1646, 
though it may have been composed just before this final realization 
of the “just fears” of Milton and the Independents. The whole 
matter is conjectural, but I feel that the chronological sequence— 
Sonnet XII (11) (1645-46); the “Forcers of Conscience” (summer 
[?] of 1646); Sonnet XIV (December, 1646); and Sonnet XI (12) 
(1647-48)*—is the best that we can do on the available evidence. 


1 The continuation of Milton's interest in the subject of divorce is evident from 
the chapters devoted to it in the Christian Doctrine. But the poem is not strictly speaking 
a ‘“‘divorce sonnet.” 

21.e., before the Fairfax sonnet. 
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The doubtful points in the chronology of the sonnet group pub- 
lished in the 1645 edition concern the date of the poem ‘“‘To a Nightin- 
gale’ (Sonnet I) and of the Italian pieces (Sonnets II-VI with the 
Canzone). The first of these is placed by Masson in the Horton 
period; the others have been assumed to be products of Milton’s 
Italian journey (1638-39). These dates have, however, been 
challenged and Professor Stevens suggests that the position of 
Sonnets I-VI before Sonnet VII, “‘How Soon Hath Time” (1631), 
strengthens the opinion that they were written at Cambridge as 
literary exercises in the fashion of the day. Now, the general propo- 
sition that the order in which Milton chose to arrange his sonnets 
constitutes a trustworthy guide to their chronology is, as we have 
seen, a doubtful one. He did not in the 1645 edition hesitate to 
modify the chronological order of the other poems when there was 
good reason to do so. Thus he naturally preferred to begin the 
volume with the great ‘Nativity Ode” (1629) rather than with 
the juvenile paraphrases of the Psalms. And in arranging the Latin 
elegies he placed Elegy VII at the end of the series though it had 
been written earlier than Elegy VI. None the less Professor Stevens 
is undoubtedly right in his conclusion that Milton attached con- 
siderable importance to the time of life at which his poems were 
written, and desired, other considerations being indifferent, to have 
the arrangement indicate a progression corresponding to his years. 
The sonnet “On Arriving at the Age of Twenty Three” constitutes 
a dividing point in his career and the placing of Sonnets I-VI before 
it may be significant. Unfortunately for the certainty of our con- 
clusions there were also artistic reasons for such an arrangement, 
for Sonnet I constitutes a fitting introduction to the Italian poems 
and the whole group is sharply distinguished from the later poems 
in subject-matter and tone. We are forced, therefore, in our attempt 
to reach a decision as to their date to rely primarily on other kinds 
of evidence. Such evidence exists in certain biographical sugges- 
tions, hitherto overlooked, which seem to unite this group very 
closely with the Latin elegies addressed to Diodati. In Elegy I 
(1625-26) Milton says that Cupid has as yet granted him immunity 
from love. In Elegy VII (1627) he declares that the blind boy has 


stricken him with the beauty of a nameless maiden in revenge for 
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his earlier scorn. In Sonnet I (the first lines of which are translated 
from vss. 25-26 of Elegy V, 1629) he avows himself servant of the 
Muse and Love and prays for success. In Sonnet IV he writes, in 
language which closely parallels the opening of Elegy VII: 

Diodati (e te ’] diréd con maraviglia) 

Quel ritroso io, ch’amor spreggiar solea 

E de’ suoi lacci spesso mi ridea, 

Gia caddi, ov’ uom dabben talor s’impiglia.! 
Finally, in the envoy to Elegy VII, written at some later time, he 
declares that he has been freed by philosophy from his youthful 
errors and is henceforth proof against the tyranny of love, while in 
Elegy VI (written at the Christmas season of the year 1629) he 
seems to imply that he has bidden or is about to bid farewell to 
amatory themes. 

In these utterances we seem to have playful but coherent record, 
expressed in a leash of languages for the edification of his friend, of 
a well-defined phase of the young poet’s experience. It seems 
unlikely that the light game would ever have been renewed. With 
the composition of the “Nativity Ode,” about Christmas, 1629, 
Milton’s poetry, in accordance with the intention implied in Elegy 
VI, takes on a decidedly higher and more serious tone. The pieces 
in Latin and English which we know to have been composed in 
Italy or at Horton are entirely untouched by the Petrarchan mood. 
That Milton should be found writing to Diodati in 1638-39 in the 
strain which he had used a whole decade earlier is well-nigh incredible. 
In the absence of evidence to the contrary, therefore, I should date 
Sonnets I-VI between Elegies VII and VI, i.e., in 1628-29, cer- 
tainly not later than the sonnet “On Arriving at the Age of Twenty 


Three.” 
JAMES Hotty HAnrorp 
University or NortH CAROLINA 


1 “*Saepe cupidineas, puerilia tela, sagittas, 
Atque tuum sprevi, maxime numen, Amor.”’ 

















ALFRED TENNYSON AS A CELTICIST 


The few non-Celtic romances and chronicles which form the chief 
sources of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King have long been known, 
and it has generally been assumed that the poet’s direct contact 
with Arthurian tradition in Celtic scarcely extended beyond Lady 
Guest’s translation of the Mabinogion.1. That this assumption is 
unjustified forms the burden of the following observations. Even 
the brief sketch here given should establish the fact that Tennyson 
responded as heartily to the early nineteenth-century revival of 
Celtic antiquities as he did to other phases of contemporary investi- 


gation. 
Veuillent les immortels, protecteurs de ma langue, 


Que je ne dise rien qui doive étre repris! 

At the outset it is improbable that, in composing a series of 
poems on a theme which fascinated his imagination from youth to 
old age, a writer of Tennyson’s scholarly tastes and omnivorous 
literary habits, should have confined his reading to a few medieval 
romances and one or two Latin chronicles, when supposedly more 
authentic sources of information were accessible in the works of 
Celticists who claimed to present King Arthur as he appeared before | 
he was ‘“‘touch’d by the adulterous finger” of a later age. Nor is 
direct evidence lacking. Even in boyhood, when, as the poet himself 
tells us,? he first lighted upon Malory, Tennyson was investigating 
in modern treatises and original sources the poetry and history of 
the ancient Celts. Inspired by the newly revived Ossianic con- 
troversy, he dipped into Macpherson’s “Dissertation concerning 
the Poems of Ossian,’”* and ‘‘The Druid’s Prophecies,” written 

1Contrary to the general impression, Tennyson, according to his own statement, 
was not fond of romances and, in fact, prior to 1853 had never read through even the 
Morte Darthur. See Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir by His Son, 1897, I, 194. For 
an account of Tennyson’s chief sources, see especially M. W. MacCallum, Tennyson's \ 
Idylls of the King and Arthurian Story, 1894; Walther Wiillenweber, Uber Tennysons 
Kénigsidylle The Coming of Arthur und ihre Quellen (Marburg dissn.), 1889; Harold 
Littledale, Essays on Lord Tennyson's Idylls of the King, 1893; Richard Jones, Growth 
of the Idylis of the King, 1895. Cf. Morte Darthur, ed. Sommer, 1891, IIT 3, ff. 


2 Mem., II, 128. Cf. Mem., I, xii. 


3 See Tennyson’s quotation in the note to ‘‘On Sublimity'’ (Poems by Two Brothers, 
1827: Facsimile edition, 1893, p. 107). For the source, see Tauchnitz Ossian, 1847, 
p. 34. Another note (p. 72) shows that Tennyson had been reading Macpherson’s 
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by Tennyson between the ages of fifteen and seventeen, was suggested 
by the description of the Roman slaughter of the druids on the Isle 
of Anglesey given in Tacitus’ Annales (xiv. 30).! 

In a manuscript sketch of an Arthurian composition written 
about 1833,? when Tennyson was borrowing books from the Cam- 
bridge University library and was studying hard,* the poet refers to 
“King Arthur’s three Guineveres” and to “two Guineveres,”’ which 
latter he interprets as “primitive Christianity’’ and “Roman 
Catholicism.” No better evidence could be adduced of Tennyson’s 
early acquaintauce with Welsh Arthurian tradition. The source of 
the story that Arthur had three wives, each named Gwenhwyfar, is 
the so-called historical Welsh Triads,‘ several versions of which had 
appeared without translation in 1801 in the famous Myvyrian 
Archaiology of Wales (II, 1 ff.). As there is no evidence that Tenny- 
son knew Welsh in 1833, he probably ran across the necessary 
information in one or both of two works which in his day were 
widely quoted and were regarded as indispensable to any serious 
investigator of British antiquities during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. They are William Owen’s Cambrian Biography: or 


‘* Dissertation concerning the Z£ra of Ossian'’ (Ossian, p. 11) or the Argument to ‘“‘ Comala.”’ 
Tennyson's early poetry is full of Ossianic echoes. Late in life Tennyson branded Mac- 
pherson’s work as‘‘poor in most parts,’’ but he still remembered certain of the finer passages. 
See Mem., I, 256, n.; A. P. Graves, Irish Lit'y and Musical Studies, 1913, p.9. In 1880, 
while in conversation with the Anglo-Irish poet William Allingham, he showed an acquaint- 
ance with genuine Ossianic tradition (William Allingham, A Diary, ed. H. Allingham 
and D. Radford, 1908, p. 298). He once told Alfred Perceval Graves that he much 
desired to write an Irish poem, and the latter sent him Joyce's Old Celtic Romances (1879), 
hoping that Tennyson would choose an Ossianic theme, preferably Oisin i Tir na n-Og 
(Graves, op. cit., pp. 8-9). The result was ‘‘The Voyage of Maeldune’”’ (1880), in which, 
according to Hallam Tennyson (Mem., II, 254), the poet attempted ‘‘to represent in his 
own original way the Celtic genius.’’ Although Tennyson's interest in Ireland was 
largely political, he, like Renan and Arnold, believed in the superior poetic genius of the 
Celt (Mem., II, 338), and some of his most famous lines were inspired by Irish scenes and 
events. See further Henry Van Dyke, Selections from Tennyson (Ath. Press), p. xxxvii; 
Tennyson and his Friends, ed. Hallam, Lord Tennyson, 1911, pp. 144 f.; Letters of 
William Allingham, ed. H. Allingham and E. B. Williams, 1911, passim. 

1 Poems by Two Brothers, p.69. Cf. Cambridge Tennyson, p. 762, and ‘‘ Botédicea’’ 
(1859), ibid., pp. 266 ff. 

2 Mem., II, facing p. 123. 

3See Mem., I, 124, 129, 130. Late in 1833 Tennyson received from Cambridge 
a copy of Thomas Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, which had appeared in 1828. Keight- 
ley’s work contains discussions of the fairy lore of many countries, including Ireland, 
Wales, and Brittany. Much of Keightley’s material is drawn from T. Crofton Croker’s 
Pairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, which Tennyson also knew and 
which he used in his poetry. Cf. Littledale, op. cit., pp. 74, 129, 240, 281. For Tenny- 
son's knowledge and use of William Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
see Mem., II, 319, note. 

‘ There are numerous series of triads. See Ferdinand Walter, Das alte Wales, 1859, 
pp. 9 ff., 36 ff. 
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Historical Notices of Celebrated Men among the Ancient Britons 
(1803), and Edward Davies’ Mythology and Rites of the British 
Druids (1809).2. The former was a convenient handbook compiled, 
in part from unprinted sources, by an eminent authority and co- 
editor of the Myvyrian Archaiology, the latter based partly on 
original material and famous because of the helio-arkite mysteries 
supposedly unearthed by its learned author. The Gwenhwyfar 
tradition in Welsh gives special prominence to Arthur’s second and 
third queens, of whom the latter is said to have betrayed her lord, 
whereas the former was especially beloved by him and was in conse- 
quence buried by his side at Glastonbury. The infidelity of one 
of Arthur’s consorts, thus assumed in ancient Welsh tradition and 
set forth in greater detail in Lady Guest’s notes (Mab., Part I, 
1838) and in the Hanes Cymru (1842),* furnished a strong incentive 
for Tennyson’s retention of Malory’s adulterous Gueneuer in spite 
of nineteenth-century prudishness.* 

In the earliest preserved outline of an epic, written also about 
1833, Tennyson describes ‘the sacred mount of Camelot,’’ which 
he places ‘“‘on the latest limit of the West in the land of Lyonesse, 
where, save the rocky Isles of Scilly, all is now wild sea.”> When the 
poet removed Camelot from its traditional position inland® and 


18.0. Gwenhwyvar, p. 158. About 1806 Owen added the name Pughe to his 
former appellation. See his life in Robert Williams’ Enwogion Cymru (1852), where, by 
the way, Tennyson could have confirmed his earlier impression that there were three 
Guineveres. In 1838 he could have found a reference to Arthur’s three queens in the 
notes to Part I of Lady Guest’s Mabinogion, and in 1842 in Villemarqu6é’s Contes popu- 
laires des anciens Bretons (see p. 226 of Les Romans de la Table Ronde et les Contes des » 
anciens Bretons, nouv. ed., 1861). Seealso Loth, Les Mabinogion, 1913, IL, 250. i 


2 Tennyson may conceivably have been acquainted with the complete translations 
of the Triads in William Probert’s Ancient Laws of Cambria (1823, pp. 393, 410) and in 
Vols. I, II, and III of The Cambro- Briton (1820-22), but they are not so likely to have been 
known to him as the books by Owen and Davies. 

3 See also [Algernon Herbert] Britannia after the Romans, 1836, pp. 91 ff., where, as 
in Tennyson’s note, ancient British tradition is interpreted allegorically. Cf. Thomas 
Stephens, Literature of the Kymry, 1849, p. 82. On Tennyson's knowledge of the Hanes 
Cymru, see infra, p. 490. 

4Cf. Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian Legend, 1891, p. 49. 5 Mem., II, 122. 


6 For various identifications of this illusive place, see Foerster, Christian von Troyes 
sdmtliche Werke, 1899, IV, 362f.; Howard Maynadier, The Arthur of the English 
Poets, 1907, p. 183, n.; Percy’s Reliques, notes to ‘‘ King Ryence’s Challenge,’ where, in a 
passage quoted from Stow’s Annales of England, Camelot is described as ‘‘sometimes a 
famous towne or castle . . . . situate on a very high tor or hill."". In 1839 Tennyson } 
ran across an English poem on the flooding of a whole district of Wales through the care- 
lessness of the drunken Seithenin—a story referred to in the Triads (cf. Probert, op. cit., | 
p. 393) and other Welsh documents (Mem.,1I, 173). Later hedoubtless read a full account * 
of the catastrophe in the notes to Part VII (1849) of the Mabinogion. The tradition 
is referred to by Davies, op. cit., p. 242, and Bingley, North Wales, 1804, II, 20. See also 
Camden, Britannia (Gough), 1806, I, 78, 91. 
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located it in the submerged district which, according to an oft- 
recorded tradition, once formed part of the peninsula of Cornwall,! 
he was doubtless actuated by reasons more cogent than a mere 
poetic fancy arising from the fact that in the source of “The Lady 
of Shalott’’ Camelot is placed near the sea.? In a conversation said 
to have taken place in 1860* Tennyson expressed the conviction 
that Arthur was an historical personage and that the original scene 
of his exploits was Cornwall, “though old Speed’s narrative has 
much that can be only traditional.’”’ The book referred to is John 
Speed’s History of Great Britaine, first published in 1611 as a continua- 
tion of the author’s Theatre of Great Britaine. In connection with an 
extended discussion of the background of Arthurian tradition, 
Speed reaches the conclusion that the historical Arthur lived in 
Cornwall, adding, “‘Tindagell Castle . . . . first brought into the 
world this glorious Prince, . . . . and Cambula receiued his last 
bloud” (p. 317). Sharon Turner in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
with which, as we shall see in a moment, Tennyson was also 
acquainted, takes much the same position,‘ and Thomas Stephens® 
argues that the mabinogion which fix Arthur’s seat and exploits in 
Cornwall are the earliest and asserts that “long after the rest of 
the world had turned their eyes to Caerlleon,” the Welsh bards 
“persisted in confining him to Cornwall.” In this connection it 
should be observed that, although Tennyson made several excursions 
into Wales,’ his most extensive investigations of local antiquities 
appear to have been in Cornwall.’ Especially important are the 
visits of 1848 and 1860. On the former occasion he discussed 
Arthurian matters with the poet-antiquarian Hawker and borrowed 


* 1For early printed accounts of the submergence of Lyonesse, see Robert Hunt, 
Popular Romances of the West of England, a new impression, 1916, pp. 190 ff. See further 
Dunlop, History of Fiction (1814), American reprint of 2d London ed., 1842, I, 169. 
The legend of Lyonesse was current among Cornish fishermen of Tennyson's day (M. A. 
Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Folk-Lore, 1890, p. 67), and when Tennyson was 
off the Land’s End in 1887, he gazed into the depths of the sea, ‘‘searching, as he said, 
for some :uins of town or castle, parts of the ancient Lyonesse”’ (Mem., II, 340). 

2 Cf. Cambridge Tennyson, p. 797. 

3 See Memories of Old Friends, Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline 
Foz, ed. H. N. Pym, 1882, II, 274 f. 

4See Vol. I, pp. 272 ff., of the 4th (1823) ed. The work appeared originally in 
parts between 1799 and 1805. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 319, 416. Cf. Cambrian Journal, 1859, p. 337; Warton, Hist. Eng. 
Poet, ed. of 1871, I, 97. 

* Mem., I, 173, 222; II, 108, 125; ‘‘The Golden Year,’’ Cambridge Tennyson, p. 86. 

7 Mem., I, 274 ff., 460f., 465f., 513; II, 125, 340,385; Tennyson and His Friends, 
pp. 145, 329, n.; Caroline Fox, op. cit., II, 138 f., 274 f. 
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books and manuscripts about King Arthur, including R. J. King’s 
Fairy Mythology of Tintadgel.1 

The portrayal of Arthur as an ideal man, Tennyson justified 
from early documents, one at least of which he regarded as represent- 
ing ancient Celtic tradition. In support of his position he cited 
the following passage from “an old writer:” “In short God has not 
made since Adam was, a man more perfect than Arthur.’* The 
passage, as Hallam Tennyson indicates, is translated from the 
Welsh Brut ab Arthur, which the poet, in common with a number of 
respectable authorities of his day, regarded as the source rather than 
the pendant of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia regum Britanniae.’ 
After learning Welsh, Tennyson might have consulted the original 
in the Myvyrian Archaiology (II, 299: Ac ar vyrder ni wnaeth Duw 
or pan vu Ada un dyn gwhlach noc Arthur); he actually found the 
translation in Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons.‘ 

That Tennyson’s reading before the publication of the first 
Tdylis (1859) had led him into the domain of Breton tradition, is 
implied in a letter written in 1855 to the Breton poet Hippolyte 
Lucas.5 When the laureate made an excursion into Brittany in 1864, 
he visited numerous places associated with Arthur. He knew 
Renan, and when the author of La poésie des races celtiques called 
on Tennyson in London, the two discussed Breton antiquities.’ 
While in Brittany, Tennyson made an unsuccessful effort to meet 
Villemarqué, and his remark to Renan that “ Villemarqué est plus 
poéte que savant” implies that he was acquainted at least with 


the unscrupulous Breton nobleman’s Barzaz-Breiz,2 a widely 

1 Life and Letters of R. S. Hawker, 1905, pp. 190 ff.; Mem., I, 274. From Hawker, 
Tennyson appears to have derived the spelling ‘“‘ Dundagil,”’ afterwards changed to 
“‘Tintagil’’ in line 292 of ‘‘Guinevere.’"’ Cf. Idylils of the King, 1859, p. 240. See further 
{R. H. Shepherd], Tennysoniana, 1866, p. 115, n.; The Poetical Works of .... Hawker, 
1899, p. 160; Camden, Britannia (Gough), 1806, I, 6. 

2 Mem., I, 194; II, 128f. : 

3 For a balance of early opinion, see Stephens, op. cit., pp. 307 ff. Cf. Walter, op. cit., 
pp. 44 ff.; Mem., II, 121, 129; Warton, op. cit., I, 98. 

‘ Ed. cited, I, 271, n. 13. The passage is lacking in Geoffrey's Latin (Book IX, 
chap. i)—a fact which may have strengthened Tennyson's conviction that the Welsh 
represents a more authentic tradition. 

5 Mem., I, 385, n. 1. 

$ Mem., II, 5, 232. That Brittany is the home of Arthurian tradition, was main- 
tained by various authorities during the first half of the last century. See, for example, 
Dunlop, op. cit., I, 137; Dela Rue, Essais historiques, 1834, I, 63 ff.; Stephens, op. cit., 
pp. 416ff.; Thomas Wright, Hist. of King Arthur, 1858, I, v; Villemarqué, Romans 
de la Table Ronde, ed. cit., pp. 21 f. 

7 Mem., II, 232; Francis Epinasse, Life of Ernest Renan, 1895, p. 74. 

8 First published in 1839. For other works of Villemarqué’s which may have been 
known to Tennyson, see Littledale, op. cit., p. 3,,n. 43. An English translation of the 
Barzaz-Breiz, by Tom Taylor, appeared in 1865. 
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circulated collection of alleged Celtic traditional songs, some of 
which had been proved spurious by Luzel in 1872.! 

The Welsh romance of Geraint ap Erbin, with an English trans- 
lation and notes, was published in 1840 as Part III of Lady Guest’s 
Mabinogion,? but it was not until the spring of 1856 that it was 
used by Tennyson* as the source of the idyll of “Enid.’”* By the 
summer of 1856 the poet, with the assistance of Welsh school- 
masters, had learned some Welsh, and according to his son,® he and 
his wife “now read together the Hanes Cymru, . . . . the Mabinogion 
and Llywarch Hen.”’ By the Mabinogion is of course meant Lady 
Guest’s edition. The work first mentioned is the Hanes Cymru, a 
Chenedl y Cymry, o’r Cynoesoedd hyd at Farwolaeth Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd; that is, “History of Wales and of the Welsh People, from 
Antiquity till the Death of Llewelyn ap Gruffydd.” This book, 
written by the distinguished Welsh scholar and antiquarian Thomas 
Price, appeared in 1842, and, as it was compiled from original sources, 
some unprinted, it long remained the standard native authority on 
the early history of Britain. The third book read by Tennyson in 
his study of Welsh is The Heroic Elegies and other Pieces of Llywarg 
Hen, Prince of the Cambrian Britons, a collection of ancient Welsh 
poems accompanied by a translation and an introduction on the 
bardic system, and published in 1792 by William Owen, the com- 
piler of the Cambrian Biography. Tennyson’s knowledge of Welsh 
was probably not extensive. Only in the case of the Hanes Cymru 
was he forced to translate his text without a “crib,’’ and Price’s 
book should occasion no trouble to one reasonably conversant with 
modern Welsh.’ 


1 De lV'authenticité des chants du Barzaz-Breiz, etc. 

2 Vol. I of the Mabinogion contains Parts I (1838) and II (1839); Vol. II, Parts III 
(1840), IV (1842), and V (1843); Vol. III, Parts VI (1845) and VII (1849). The three 
volumes were bound with separate title-pages dated 1849. 

For Tennyson's use of other mabinogion, see Littledale, op. cit., pp. 133 f.; see also 


p. 75 

4 Mem., I, 414f. 5 Mem., I, 416. 

* Tennyson may have learned of the Hanes Cymru and The Heroic Elegies from 
Lady Guest’s notes to Geraint (Mab., II, 145, 151), where both are referred to. They are 
frequently cited by early nineteenth-century writers on the Celts. 

7 Between 1856 and 1859 Tennyson discovered ‘“‘that the ‘E’ of ‘Enid’ was pro- 
nounced short (as if it were spelt ‘Ennid’)"’ (!) and accordingly changed ‘‘ wedded 
Enid”’ in line 4 of the earlier version to “‘married Enid”’ as it now appears in ‘The 
Marriage of Geraint’ (Mem., II, 125, n.2). On the point, see Dosparth Ederyn Davod 
Aur, tr. John Williams, ab Ithel, 1856, p. 5, where just this pronunciation is given for 
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Tennyson completed the original draft of “Merlin and Nimué” 
in March, 1856. As is implied in the legend Enid and Nimué: 
The True and the False, which appeared on the title-page of the 
earliest volume of Jdylls, printed in 1857,! Tennyson’s choice of 
the story of “Enid” as his next subject was partly determined by 
the contrast between the heroine and the guileful nymph of the 
preceding idyll. There is, however, another and an equally 
cogent reason why Tennyson should have felt that no Arthurian 
epic ought to lack an account of Geraint. Not only must Tennyson’s 
avowed faith in a historical Arthur? have found strong confirmation 
in Price’s twelve-page discussion of that hero, but the poet must 
have been impressed with the Welsh scholar’s explicit assertion 
that no history of Arthur should disregard Geraint.* According 
to the Marwnad Geraint ab Erbin, published in the Heroic Elegies* 
and quoted in part in the Hanes Cymru, Geraint perished while 
serving with Arthur in the battle of Llongporth, a tradition which, 
although lacking in the mabinogi of Geraint, Tennyson: utilized in 
the last two lines of “Enid” as first written.’ : 

One of the most far-reaching and as yet neglected influences 
during the Romantic revival of British antiquities emanated from 
a collection of Welsh material of various ages and degrees of trust- 
worthiness, made during the late eighteenth century by Edward 
Williams (Iolo Morganwg) and printed in various books, notably 


early Welsh e. For the correct value, see John Strachan, An Introduction to Early 
Welsh, 1909, p.2. That modern Welsh e may be either long or short, Tennyson might, 
of course, have learned from any one of several grammars. The fanciful etymology of 
Nimué referred to by Tennyson (Mem., II, 366), I have been unable to run down. It 
suggests the discussion of “‘nynu, to kindle,’’ in John Williams’ Gomer, Second Part, 1854, 
p. 57. See further Miss Paton, Radcliffe Coll. Monog., XIII, 240 ff. 

1 But not published. Cf. Mem., I, 418, 436. On the bibliography of the Idylls, see 
Jones, op. cit., 45 ff., 159 ff.; T. J. Wise, A Bibliography of . . . . Tennyson, 1908, 
pp. 148 ff., 161, 241. 

2 Mem., II, 121, 129. ‘Tennyson’s belief was of course shared by a long line of 
authorities. Cf. Owen, Camb. Biog., pp. 13 #.; R. H. Fletcher, Harvard Studies and 
Notes, IX, s.v. Arthur in Index. 


* The passage in Price’s account runs: Yn mhlith y gwronion o’r ardaloedd yma, nid 
cyfiawn fyddai annghofio enw Geraint ab Erbin, yr hwn oedd dywysog o'r dalaeth a elwid 
Dyfnaint, [Devon] a’r hwn a elwir yn y Trioedd, yn un o'r“ Tri Llynghesawg ynys Brydain" 
(Hanes Cymru, p. 275). Geraint had already been treated as historical by Owen (Camb. 
Biog., p. 130), by Davies (op. cit., p. 379, note), and by Turner (Vindication, pp. 172 ff.) 
See also Cambrian Register, 1818, p. 210. 


4 Printed also in the Myvyrian, I, 101; Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 1868, 
I, 266 ff.; Il, 37 ff. 
5 See Nicoll and Wise, Lity. Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, 1896, II, 233. 
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in the Myvyrian Archaiology, the Cyfrinach Beirdd Ynys Prydain 
(1829), the Iolo Manuscripts (1848), and a volume entitled Barddas; 
or a Collection of Original Documents, Illustrative of the Theology, 
Wisdom and Usages of the Bardo-Druidic System of the Isle of Britain, 
the latter published in 1862 with a translation and notes by the 
Rev. John Williams ab Ithel, whose too ready acceptance of Iolo 
Morganwg’s documents irritated Matthew Arnold. The last-named 
work is probably the Barddas' of which the first volume came into 
Tennyson’s possession in 1867.2 Both Barddas and the Iolo Manu- 
scripts give prominence to the oft-quoted bardic motto, Y gwir yn erbyn 
y byd (the truth against the world),? which Tennyson claimed as his 
favorite and in 1868 had prominently emblazoned on the threshold 
of Aldworth.‘ In 1869 he recommended it as “a very old British 
apothegm” to the Tennyson Society of Philadelphia,’ and in 
“Harold” (published 1876) he put it into the mouth of the hero 
(II, ii, 218). 

In 1881, according to J. C. Walters, Tennyson was elected vice- 
president of the Welsh National Eisteddfod. 

Most of the books used by Tennyson overemphasize the 


antiquity of bardic tradition and in some cases their conclusions are 
vitiated by fantastic theories regarding the philosophy and religion 
of the ancient Celts,? but the important fact which triumphantly 
emerges from the material presented above is that Tennyson made 
an honest effort to ground his Jdylls on the most reputable authori- 
ties of his day. 


Tom Prete Cross 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Apparently no more were published. 
2 Mem., II, 49f. Tennyson's way of referring to the book makes it likely that this 
* is the work meant rather than R. J. Prys’s Barddas y Cymry, Part I, 1851. Of. Arch. 
Cambr., N.S., III, 160. 

+ Also quoted by Owen, Heroic Elegies, p. xxv, and by Price, Hanes Cymru, pp. 49 f. 

4 See Tennyson and His Friends, p. 250; H. J. Jennings, Lord Tennyson, 1884, p. 197. 

5 Mem., II, 91. 

* Tennyson: Poet, Philosopher, and Idealist, 1893, p. 359. 

7 See Stephens, op. cit., passim, and D. W. Nash, Taliesin, or the Bards and Druids of 
Britain, 1858. 








SOME ALLUSIONS TO RICHARD TARLETON 


A few references to Tarleton which Halliwell and Hazlitt failed 
to note in their editions of the Jests may prove of interest to students 
of the drama, especially in view of Mr. W. J. Lawrence’s recent 
and stimulating discussion of the famous clown.’ 

1. O fustie worlde! Were there anie commendable passage to Styx 
and Acharon I would go live with Tarleton—Returne from Parnassus 
Part I (1597 ?), I, i. 

2... . . as farre unfit for their profession, as Tarletons toyes 
for Paules Pulpit: betwixt which, though I make a comparison, yet to the 
place I reserue a reuerend regarde.—J. M., A Health to the Gentlemanly 
Profession of Seruingmen (1598), Sig. B 3. 

3. When Tarlton clown’d it in a pleasant vaine, 

And with conceites, did good opinion gaine 
Upon the Stage, his merry humors shop. 
Clownes knew the Clowne, by his great clownish slop. 
But now th’ are gull’d, for present fashion sayes, 
Dick Tarltons part, gentlemens breeches playes. 
—Samuel Rowlands, Knave of Hearts (1600), Epigram 30. 

4. It is not amisse sometimes to goe from home, to heare what 
newes there is at home; as Tarlton told the Queene, hee was going to 
London, to heare what newes at court.—R. Junius, The Drunkard’s Character 
(1638), p. 669. 

5. Give room ye Ghosts of Tarlton, Scoggin, Summers, 

Minerva’s Masquers, and the Muses Mummers. 
—S. F., ‘On the Death of Archee the late Kings Jester,” 
Sportive Funeral Elegies (1656). 

More significant is the extemporal poem on the subject “ Wher’s 
Tarleton ?” in Quips upon Questions (1600) by ‘‘ Clunnyco de Curtanio 
Snuffe” (i.e., John Singer ?): 

6. One askes where Tarleton is, yet knowes hee’s dead, 

Foole, sayes the other, who can tell thee that? 
Asse, quoth the first, I can: bow downe thy head, 
Lend but an eare and listen. Sir, to what? 

Ist come to Sir, quoth he, euen now twas Foole, 
One Asse can with an other beare much rule. 


1‘*On the Underrated Genius of Dick Tarleton,’’ London Mercury, May, 1920. 
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Well, Asse or Foole, the second sayes, go on: 
I say hee’s dead. I true, and so say I. 
And yet a liues too, though some say hee’s gon. 
Till you approue this, I must say you lie. 

. Lie, quoth the first, the stab with that must go, 
I do not say you lie, I say I must say so. 


A Collier after Tarletons death did talke, 

And sayd, he heard some say that he was dead: 

A simple man that knew not Cheese from Chaulke, 
Yet simple men must toyle in wise mens stead. 
Vnto the Play he came to see him there, 

When all was done, still was he not the nere. 


He calles a loude, and sayd that he would see him, 
For well he knew it was but rumourd prate: 

The people laught a good, and wisht to free him, 
Because of further mirth from this debate. 

The Collier sayd, the squint of Tarletons eie, 

Was a sure marke that he should neuer die. 


Within the Play past, was his picture vsd,! 
Which when the fellow saw, he laught aloud: 
A ha, quoth he, I knew we were abusde, 

That he was kept away from all this croude. 
The simple man was quiet, and departed, 

And hauing seene his Picture, was glad harted. 


So with thy selfe it seemes, that knowes he’s dead, 
And yet desires to know where Tarleton is: 

I say he liues, yet you say no; your head 

Will neuer thinke, ne yet beleeue halfe this. 

Go too, hee’s gone, and in his bodyes stead, 

His name will liue long after he is dead. 


So, with the Collier, I must thinke he liues, 
When but his name remaines in memorie; 
What credite can I yeelde to such repreeues, 
When at the most, tis but vncertaintie. 

Now am [ a foole in deed? So let that passe, 
Before I goe, Ile quit thee with the asse. 


What, is his name Letters, and no more? 
Can Letters liue, that breathe not, nor haue life ? 


1 Note the use of Tarleton’s picture in Wilson's Three Lords and Three Ladies of 
London. 
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No, no, his Fame liues, who hath layde in store 
His actes and deedes: therefore conclude this strife, 
Else all that heare vs, striue and breed this mutenie, 
Will bid vs keepe the Colliar foole fer company. 


Well, to resolue this question, yet say I, 

That Tarletons name is heare, though he be gone. 
You say not, Whers his Body that did die? 

But, where is Tarleton? Whers his name alone? 
His Name is heere: tis true, I credite it. 

His Body’s dead, few Clownes will haue his wit. 


Though he be dead, dispaire not of thy wisedome, 
What wit thou hast not yet, in time may come: 
But thus we see, two Dogges striue for a bone, 
Bout him that had wit, till them selues haue none. 


Even more interesting is the passage in Henry Peacham’s essay 
“Of Parents and Children” found in his The Truth of Our Times! 
(1638). In discussing the incorrect method of handling the prodigal 
he uses the following illustration: 


7. I remember when I was a School-boy in London, Tarlton acted a 
third sons part, such a one as I now speake of: His father being a very 
rich man, and lying upon his death-bed, called his three sonnes about him, 
who with teares, and on their knees craved his blessing, and to the eldest 
sonne, said hee, you are mine heire, and my land must descend upon you, 
and I pray God blesse you with it: The eldest sonne replyed, Father, 
I trust in God you shall yet live to enjoy it yourselfe. To the second sonne, 
(said he) you are a scholler, and what profession soever you take upon 
you, out of my land I allow you threescore pounds a yeare towards 
your maintenance, and three hundred pounds to buy you books, as his 
brother, he weeping answer’d, I trust father you shall live to enjoy your 
money your selfe, I desire it not, &c. To the third, which was Tarlton, 
(who came like a rogue in a foule shirt without a band, and in a blew coat 
with one sleeve, his stockings out at the heeles, and his head full of straw 
and feathers) as for you sirrah, quoth he) you know how often I have fetched 
you out of Newgate and Bridewell, you have beene an ungracious villaine, 


1 This collection of fourteen essays deserves to be better known. In addition to the 
numerous autobiographical passages (cf. pp. 13, 26, 39, 41, 47, 53, 71, 92, 123) it discusses 
certain matters in a manner quite modern. It explodes various popular errors of the 
time in the manner of Sir Thomas Browne, pleads for the higher pay of schoolmasters, 
puts forth some uncommonly sane suggestions regarding the education of boys, discusses 
at some length the pecuniary dangers confronting the authors of “good’’ books, gives 
some good advice, based on personal observation and experience, concerning traveling, etc. 
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I have nothing to bequeath to you but the gallowes and a rope: Tarlton 
weeping and sobbing upon his knee (as his brothers) said, O Father, I doe not 
desire it, I trust in God you shall live to enjoy it your selfe [pp. 103-5]. 

It is possible that this old play in which Tarleton made such an 
impression upon the youthful mind of his auditor is another instance 
of the dramatic treatment in England of the prodigal son motif.! 
The passage is interesting in other respects. It argues that Tarleton 
was apparently rather careful with respect to his make-up, and shows 
that, if The Hundred Merry Tales, as Hazlitt thinks entirely possible, 
had fallen into disrepute in higher quarters about 1582, at least one 
popular actor of the time did not hesitate to present a scene taken 
from the old jest-book; for the episode described by Peacham is 
obviously based upon the jest ‘‘Of the syk man that bequethyd hys 
thyrd son a lytell ground with the galows,” as it is titled in 
Dr. Oesterley’s edition of the Tales—the imperfect “Of the ryche 
man and his two sonnes”’ of Hazlitt’s edition. 

THORNTON 8S. GRAVES 
Trinity CoLtteGce, Norra CAROLINA 


1In this connection a Scottish reference to a drama dealing with the prodigal son 


may be cited, since it has not, I believe, been noted by students of the stage. Cox in his 
Sabbath Laws, p. 299, states that the following entry, dated July 1, 1574, occurs in the 
Kirk-Session of St. Andrews: “‘The said day, anent the supplication given by 
Mr. Patrick Auchinlek, for procuring licence to play the comedy mentioned in St. Luke's 
Evangel of the Forlorn Son [the Prodigal Son], upon Sunday, the Ist day of August 
next to come.’’ Several members of the Kirk were appointed to examine the play, and 
if it met with their approval, it was to be allowed, provided it did not draw people away 


from services either in the forenoon or afternoon. 





NEW LIFE-RECORDS OF CHAUCER 
ADDENDUM 


As a supplement to the note which I printed in 1918 (Modern 
Philology, XVI, 49 ff.), containing transcripts of two Chancery 
warrants relating respectively to Chaucer’s appointment in 1374 to 
the offices of controller of the custom and subsidy of wools, etc., and 
controller of the petty custom, and to the permission given to 
Thomas Evesham in 1377 to act as Chaucer’s deputy in the former 
office, I give below the original texts of two corresponding patents, 
of which in my former note I could give only the abstracts contained 
in the Calendar of the Patent Rolls. 

Patent Rolls, 48 Edward III, Part I, membrane 13. 

Rex Omnibus ad quos etc. Sciatis quod concessimus dilecto nobis Gal- 

frido Chaucer officia tam contrarotulatoris custume et subsidij lanarum 

; coriorum et pellium lanutarum quam Contrarotulatoris parue 
pro Galfrido custume vinorum ac trium denariorum de libra necnon pan- 
Chaucer : . 

norum et aliarum mercandisarum quarumcumque custuma- 
bilium per Mercatores tam indigenas quam alienigenas nobis debitorum in 
portu Londonie Habenda quamdiu nobis placuerit percipiendo in officiis 
illis tantum quantum alij Contrarotulatores custumarum in portu predicto! 
hujusmodi hactenus percipere consueuerunt Ita quod idem Galfridus 
rotulos suos dicta officia tangentes manu sua propria scribat et continue 
moretur ibidem et omnia que ad officia ilia pertinent in propria persona sua 
et non per substitutum suum faciat et exequatur Volentes quod tam altera 
pars sigilli nostri quod dicitur Coket quam altera pars alterius sigilli nostri 
pro paruis custumis deputati in portu predicto in custodia predicti Galfridi 
remaneant quamdiu officia habuerit supradicta In cuius etc. Teste Rege 
apud Westmonasterium viij die Junij. 
per breue de priuato sigillo. 

Patent Rolls, 651 Edward III, membrane 14. 

Rez Omnibus ad quos etc. salutem. Sciatis quod cum dilectus nobis 

Galfridus Chaucer Contrarotulator custume et subsidiorum lanarum coriorum 

et pellium lanutarum ac aliarum rerum custumabilium in 
De deputato  =—_portu Ciuitatis nostre Londonie sepius in obsequio nostro 
Contvarotulatoris = 5, partibus remotis occupatus existit Ita quod super 
deputato. RGe He a ss “ 3 

excercicio officij predicti continue in persona sua morari 
non valeat Ac idem Galfridus dilectum nobis Thomam de Euesham ad 
dictum officium Contrarotulatoris loco ipsius Galfridi in absencia sua 


1 “in portu predicto” is interlined. 
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excercendum sub se deputauerit vt accepimus Nos ex causa predicta volumus 
et concedimus quod idem Thomas officium predictum loco ipsius Galfridi 
quociens ipsum abesse contigerit faciat et exequatur et rotulos dicti officij 
manu sua propria scribat in forma debita et consueta quamdiu nobis et eidem 


Galfrido placuerit. In cuius ete. Teste vt supra. 
per billam Thesaurarii.? 

No other documents have been found which relate to the matters 
dealt with in these two patents, but the full text of the patents them- 
selves furnishes us with some details that are not included in the 
abstracts. 

The patent of 48 Edward III (1374) contains the usual stipula- 
tion that Chaucer write the rolls pertaining to the offices with his 
own hand and execute his duties in person and not by a substitute; 
this stipulation is contained also in the Chancery warrant of the same 
date. 
The patent of 51 Edward III (1377) is not undated (as I 
stated in my former note), but is dated May 10.2 The words 
quociens ipsum abesse contigerit (not represented in the abstract or 
in the Chancery warrant of 1377) might be taken to indicate that 


the permission Chaucer received to depute Evesham to execute the 
duties of his office amounted practically to a permission to execute 
the office regularly by deputy. It is clear, however, that the per- 
mission given Chaucer on May 8 had immediate reference to 
Chaucer’s absence from England between February 17 and March 
25, 1377, and to his departure again for France on April 30 im- 


mediately following.‘ 


SAMUEL Moore 
UnrIversiTy oF MIcHIGAN 


1“Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium x die Maij.” 

2 For these transcripts I am indebted to the kindness of Edward Salisbury, Esq., of 
the Public Record Office. 

3 See note 1 above. 

4 Life-Records of Chaucer, Document 101, p. 203. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Pearl. Edited by Cuartes G. Oscoop, Jr. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1906. 

A Good Short Debate between Winner and Waster. Edited by Simm 
IsraEL GotuaNcz. London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. 


Within the last fourteen years the study of Middle English literature 
has been furthered by a series of editions of the most important alliterative 
poems in inexpensive, carefully annotated form. Osgood’s Pearl (which was 
preceded by the edition of Gollancz, 1891) has been followed by Gollancz’ 
editions of Patience, 1913, The Parliament of the Three Ages, 1915, and 
Winner and Waster, 1920, Bjérkmann’s Mort Arthure, 1915, Hanford and 
Steadman’s Death and Liffe, 1918, and Robert J. Menner’s Purity (i.e., 
Cleanness), 1920. Thus only a few of the most interesting texts, such as 
The Siege of Jerusalem, St. Erkenwald, and Gawain and the Green Knight, 
remain inedited. Of the editions cited Osgood’s Pearl, which is extensively 
used in colleges and universities and which received only brief mention in 
the philological journals at the time of its appearance, and Gollancz’ Winner 
and Waster deserve attention because their defects emphasize certain 
important principles of text-editing. 

In Professor Osgood’s Pearl the Introduction concisely and interestingiy 
discusses such subjects as the manuscript, date, dialect, origins, and literary 
qualities of the poem. Though one might cavil at some of the judgments 
there expressed, especially, in view of Professor Schofield’s well-established 
arguments, at the autobiographical interpretation of the poem, and at the 
editor’s easy acceptance of Trautmann’s ‘‘proof”’ of identity of authorship 
of Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, Cleanness, and Patience (Anglia, I, 
109-46), this introduction is in the main satisfactory. Osgood’s treatment 
of the text, also, is sound. His footnotes give all the readings of earlier 
editions and the emendations suggested by scholars, but his text generally 
follows the manuscript scrupulously, making only minor alterations. In 
but one case does he attempt a violent alteration: in line 197 he changes 
beau uiys to bleaunt of biys. There is obviously no likelihood that the 
manuscript reading is a mistake for a phrase so entirely different in appear- 
ance. Hence in making it the editor is really rewriting his text rather than 
attempting to restore an original reading. By a series of oversights Professor 
Osgood has failed to make the best connections with the edition of Gollancz. 
Thus the emendation besternays, line 307, was suggested by Gollancz (p. 115 
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of his edition) but is not credited to the earlier editor. Again in his note 
to line 115 Osgood states that Gollancz in an article accepted Morris’ defini- 
tion of strothe but does not say that in his edition Gollancz rejected that 
meaning and offered a new one (p. 111). The note to line 459 is interesting: 
“‘naule. G., regardless of phonology, sense or poetic delicacy, renders ‘navel’ 
(OE. nafola).” The meaning of the remark so far as it affects phonology 
is not clear, because naule is easily derived from OE. nafola, but cannot 
phonetically be derived from OE. nagel (Osgood’s etymon). The editor’s 
ideas of “poetic delicacy” were evidently the guiding force of his choice; 
“navel” is undoubtedly right. In other cases, particularly in the explanation 
of difficult words, Professor Osgood has silently rejected meanings given by 
Gollanez which are decidedly preferable to his own: e.g., it is inconceivable 
that whatez (1. 1041), riming with fatez (1. 1038) and datez (1. 1040), is 
wat3, preterite of the verb to be. Perhaps Gollancz’ interpretation is 
far-fetched, but at least it is phonetically possible. Possibly the word 
is ON. hvetja, ‘to incite,” which according to a remark by Egilsson, s.v. 
heata, seems to have had a “Norwegian” form in a. In his glossary Osgood 
gives for agrete (1.560) “for the job” without indicating its etymology; 
Gollancz (p. 120) refers it to the Old French 4 gret, “according to mutual 
agreement.” 

In the Glossary, however, lies the great weakness of Professor Osgood’s 
edition. Though the fullness of its references and the statement of deriva- 
tions are admirable features, the meanings assigned to words are entirely 
unreliable. Of course the majority of the words are correctly defined. But 
inserted among the correct definitions are many meanings ad locum. Con- 
sequently a person not thoroughly familiar with Middle English (and only 
such a person needs a glossary) would by using this glossary fail to see the 
figurative and even at times violently wrenched meanings which the author 
of Pearl employed. Thus apert means primarily “openly,” not “frankly”; 
balke means “‘the strip of unplowed land between two fields,” not “mound 
(of agrave)”’; bolde means “bold,” not “shameless” (!); bylde means “‘build,” 
not “cause to spring up”; chere means “face,” not “demeanor”; consciens 
means “consciousness,” not “conviction”; dylle means “dull, foolish,” 
not ‘“‘slow’’; empryse means “enterprise,”’ not “glory”; faste means “fast, 
firm,” not “hard” or “in haste”; flet means “floor of a hall,” not “ground’’; 
frayne means “ask,” not “desire”; grow means “grow,” not “issue”; 
ledden means “‘speech, voice,” not “sound of many voices”; mete means 
“food,” not “act of eating”; etc. It is interesting to note that in one case 
at least Dr. Menner has observed this defect of Osgood’s glossary; in com- 
menting on Osgood’s translation of a passage he says: “But this interpreta- 
tion necessitates a violent wrenching of the meaning of endure, which means 
not ‘avail’ or ‘be equal to a task’ (Osgood’s glossary) but ‘suffer, bear’”’ 
(Purity, p. 73). The ultimate force of a word in a given passage may be 
that stated by Professor Osgood, but it may have reached that meaning 
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through some figure or extension which the reader of the poem should feel. 
In addition to this gravest fault, there are many minor slips in the Glossary: 
e.g., page 109, OF. on efen should read OE. on efen; page 111, stecan should 
be stecian; page 122, the derivation of comfort is omitted; page 174, restay 
.... pres 3 pl. restayed, should read pret. In other cases Professor Osgood 
gives dubious etymologies: e.g., dyze and derbe are probably English rather 
than Scandinavian in derivation, and ruful is probably English rather than 
French. Two words of the form breme appear; they are one word, from 
OE. breme meaning “famous,” then “proud,” “‘self-assertive.” A remark 
appended to the definition of lede, “man,” “used to address a dependent or 
an inferior,” is probably wrong: the word is applied to Gawain in Gawain 
and the Green Knight, line 540. 

Aside from the minor errors just noted, observation of Professor Osgood’s 
glossary shows the necessity of giving primary meanings of words and, in 
cases where a secondary, derived, or figurative meaning is necessary, of 
stating that only after the primary meaning. 

Professor Gollancz’ edition of Winner and Waster is the third of his 
series of “Select Early English Poems.” Like its predecessors, it contains 
a preface which discusses manuscript, authorship, date, and similar subjects. 
It then gives text, translation, notes, and glossary. In the various parts 
of the book Professor Gollancz has done much to make this striking poem 
understandable. But his treatment of the text is quite out of keeping with 
his previous work as editor and directly contradictory to the principles 
set down in the books on text-criticism and followed by the best modern 
editors. To put the matter briefly: in a poem of 503 lines he has made some 
130 emendations. Moreover, as the manuscript readings are not recorded 
at the foot of the pages, but on two unnumbered sheets near the end of the 
book, the reader cannot readily see how much the editor has deviated from 
his manuscript in any given place. Professor Gollancz justifies his free 
treatment of this text by certain statements in his Preface (p. 1): “The 
scribe must have copied Wynnere and Wastoure from a manuscript illegible 
in many parts. A minute study has revealed an unexpectedly large number 
of errors due to corruption, misreading, substitution of words and other 
causes. .... The task of dealing with the many errors has necessitated 
very bold treatment of the text, as may be seen from the long list of emenda- 
tions.” Let us see whether so large a number of emendations was necessary. 

In many cases Professor Gollancz introduces an emendation apparently 
for metrical reasons: e.g., line 26, and japes [can] telle; line 73, ane hatie]full 
beste (MS hattfull); line 77, in quartlejres foure; line 158, with bokelle}s 
twayne; line 194, bowle}men many; line 266, in wynitfe]res nyghttis; line 
340, quartiejred swannes. The first four and the sixth of these as they 
appear in the manuscript contain five syllables (including final e). Are 
five syllables too few for a second half-line? Apparently not, for Professor 
Gollancz has allowed half-lines of five syllables to stand in his text in lines 
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A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification, with an Inquiry into the 
Trustworthiness of the Early Texts, an Examination of the 1616 
Folio of Ben Jonson’s Works, and Appendices, Including a 
Revised Text of Antony and Cleopatra. By M. A. Bayrte.p. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1920. Pp. xii+521. 

In essentials this is an important book. “Its purpose is,” the Preface 
states, “first to give an intelligible and consistent account of the structure 
and characteristic features of his [Shakespeare’s] dramatic verse.” The 
intelligibility and consistency are marred by insistence on the wayward 
theory of a trochaic basis for English meter, previously set forth by the 
author, and by a profuse assumption of monosyllabic and often difficult 
polysyllabic feet. It seems to most students of English poetry that such 
hora novissima, thick-and-thin theories of verse are not only false but mean- 
ingless; that they are less sufficient than a simple description of all good 
verse, especially dramatic, as a weaving about a verse-norm of any sort of 
arabesque variant which leaves the norm still perceptible; that the usual 
norm, since English verse tends to begin with an unaccented and end with 
an accented syllable, is both in origin and actually what is called iambic; 
but that unless a poet is otherwise known to have followed some ars poetica 
of more rigid kind, all Procrustean, pseudo-classical schemes for his verse 
are as painful to the reader as they would have been to the poet. The older 
theories of prosody, to put the thing briefly, did not sufficiently recognize 
gradations, and erred by treating it in the manner of the mathematical and 
not the biological sciences. Herein Mr. Bayfield the classicist also errs. 
But his perverse theory, with all the arbitrary judgments and strong language! 
which go with it, is not essential to the fresh contribution made by his book. 
This, namely, is the proof that Shakespeare employed slurred three-syllable 
“feet” far mere than has been recognized, and more than was usual in his 
day; that he employed them oftener and oftener; that the early editions, 
especially the First Folio, tend purposely to conceal or alter them; that 
such colloquial forms as “do’t,” “‘is’t,’’ used in the Folio for this purpose, 
are, however, not monosyllabic but merely indicate slurring. The last 
two points are well supported by examination of the quartos, of prose 
passages, and of the 1616 folio of Jonson. It is Shakespeare’s preference 
for the fuller manner of recitation, Mr. Bayfield opines (p. 291), “which he 
had in his mind more than anything else when he made Hamlet say to the 
players, ‘Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue.’” Here we find Mr. Bayfield’s second purpose, “to show 
that there are many thousands of lines of it [the poet’s dramatic verse] that 

1 He brands as ‘“‘rag-time scansions’’ (p. 10) such lovely or finished movements as 


that of Dante's 
Dolce color d'oriental zaffiro, 


Liveth a lyf blisful and ordinat. 
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are given in modern texts not as their author intended them to be delivered, 
but clipped and trimmed,” etc. Hereby he displaces the timid and conven- 
tional treatments of the subject by Fleay, Abbott, and less-known writers. 
The reader must grant him that the proportion of such extended feet, as 
to which he presents figures, affords at times a fresh kind of evidence for 
dating the plays, and that the reader and the actor should allow themselves 
more freedom than heretofore in pronouncing light syllables, however much 
such abbreviations as “on’t,” ‘“‘i’th’,” may be endeared by association. 
As to choosing printed forms, whether an editor should go counter to the 
wholesome modern tendency, more and more justified by bibilographical 
science, to stick to the early authorities, is another question. Of the fruit- 
fulness of this minute study of the early editions, and of the influence of 
one or two eminent English exponents of it, this book is one more example, 
based though it is like Nebuchadnezzar’s image. There is yet more infil- 
tration of clay than I have shown; but there is also more iron, notably the 
attack (pp. 403 ff.) on Dowden’s sentimental view as to Shakespeare’s 
“period of gloom.” There is iron enough to keep the book erect. It isa 
singular mixture of the amateurish and the doctrinaire with diligence, 


enterprise, and keenness. 
Joun S. P. Tatrtock 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


RECENT WORKS ON PHASES OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


A brief appraisal is given here of a group of works in the field of the 
Renaissance in England or having a bearing upon it, in order that attention 
may be called, in the limited space available, to as many as possible of the 
recent studies that are important for the period. 

A survey of the Renaissance and Reformation in Europe as a whole is 
attempted in the two volumes of Henry Osborn Taylor’s Thought and 
Expression in the Sixteenth Century (New York: Macmillan, 1920). Of the 
five divisions of the work, the first is given to a study of the Renaissance in 
Italy from Petrarch and Boccaccio to Ariosto, with special chapters for 
the “publicists” and for the painters. The second records the movements 
in Germany that culminated in Erasmus and Luther. The third surveys 
those of France from Louis XI to Calvin with emphasis on a small number of 
outstanding figures. The fourth deals with England, elaborating—after 
a passing sketch of the educational thought and activity of the sixteenth 
century—Wycliffe’s career, Lollardism in the fifteenth century, and the 
progress of the Reformation in its relation to the political problems of the 
sixteenth century from Tyndale to Hooker. It closes with succinct estimates 
and eulogies of a small group of men of action and of literary men as inspired 
voices of the great age. The fifth is concerned with the progress of philosophy 
and science in the period. The book will prove of real value both to the 
special student, who will find in it a large body of information in a compact 
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of his edition) but is not credited to the earlier editor. Again in his note 
to line 115 Osgood states that Gollancz in an article accepted Morris’ defini- 
tion of strothe but does not say that in his edition Gollancz rejected that 
meaning and offered a new one (p. 111). The note to line 459 is interesting: 
“naule. G., regardless of phonology, sense or poetic delicacy, renders ‘navel’ 
(OE. nafola).” The meaning of the remark so far as it affects phonology 
is not clear, because naule is easily derived from OE. nafola, but cannot 
phonetically be derived from OE. negel (Osgood’s etymon). The editor’s 
ideas of “poetic delicacy” were evidently the guiding force of his choice; 
“navel” is undoubtedly right. In other cases, particularly in the explanation 
of difficult words, Professor Osgood has silently rejected meanings given by 
Gollancz which are decidedly preferable to his own: e.g., it is inconceivable 
that whatez (1. 1041), riming with fatez (1. 1038) and date; (1. 1040), is 
wat3, preterite of the verb to be. Perhaps Gollancz’ interpretation is 
far-fetched, but at least it is phonetically possible. Possibly the word 
is ON. hvetja, ‘to incite,” which according to a remark by Egilsson, s.v. 
heata, seems to have had a “Norwegian” form in a. In his glossary Osgood 
gives for agrete (1.560) “for the job” without indicating its etymology; 
Gollancz (p. 120) refers it to the Old French 4 gret, “according to mutual 
agreement.” 

In the Glossary, however, lies the great weakness of Professor Osgood’s 
edition. Though the fullness of its references and the statement of deriva- 
tions are admirable features, the meanings assigned to words are entirely 
unreliable. Of course the majority of the words are correctly defined. But 
inserted among the correct definitions are many meanings ad locum. Con- 
sequently a person not thoroughly familiar with Middle English (and only 
such a person needs a glossary) would by using this glossary fail to see the 
figurative and even at times violently wrenched meanings which the author 
of Pearl employed. Thus apert means primarily “openly,” not “frankly”; 
balke means “the strip of unplowed land between two fields,” not “mound 
(of agrave)”’; bolde means “bold,” not “shameless” (!); bylde means “‘ build,” 
not “cause to spring up”; chere means “face,” not “demeanor”; consciens 
means “consciousness,” not “conviction”; dylle means “dull, foolish,” 

‘not “slow’’; empryse means “enterprise,” not “glory”; faste means “fast, 
firm,” not “hard” or “in haste”; flet means “floor of a hall,” not “ground”; 
frayne means “ask,” not “desire”; grow means “grow,” not “issue”; 
ledden means “speech, voice,” not “sound of many voices”; mete means 
“food,” not “act of eating”; etc. It is interesting to note that in one case 
at least Dr. Menner has observed this defect of Osgood’s glossary; in com- 
menting on Osgood’s translation of a passage he says: “But this interpreta- 
tion necessitates a violent wrenching of the meaning of endure, which means 
not ‘avail’ or ‘be equal to a task’ (Osgood’s glossary) but ‘suffer, bear’” 
(Purity, p. 73). The ultimate force of a word in a given passage may be 
that stated by Professor Osgood, but it may have reached that meaning 
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through some figure or extension which the reader of the poem should feel. 
In addition to this gravest fault, there are many minor slips in the Glossary: 
e.g., page 109, OF. on efen should read OE. on efen; page 111, stecan should 
be stecian; page 122, the derivation of comfort is omitted; page 174, restay 
.... pres 3 pl. restayed, should read pret. In other cases Professor Osgood 
gives dubious etymologies: e.g., dyze and dere are probably English rather 
than Scandinavian in derivation, and ruful is probably English rather than 
French. Two words of the form breme appear; they are one word, from 
OE. breme meaning “famous,” then “proud,” “‘self-assertive.” A remark 
appended to the definition of lede, ‘man,’ “used to address a dependent or 
an inferior,” is probably wrong: the word is applied to Gawain in Gawain 
and the Green Knight, line 540. 

Aside from the minor errors just noted, observation of Professor Osgood’s 
glossary shows the necessity of giving primary meanings of words and, in 
cases where a secondary, derived, or figurative meaning is necessary, of 
stating that only after the primary meaning. 

Professor Gollancz’ edition of Winner and Waster is the third of his 
series of “Select Early English Poems.” Like its predecessors, i+ contains 
a preface which discusses manuscript, authorship, date, and similar subjects. 
It then gives text, translation, notes, and glossary. In the various parts 
of the book Professor Gollancz has done much to make this striking poem 
understandable. But his treatment of the text is quite out of keeping with 
his previous work as editor and directly contradictory to the principles 
set down in the books on text-criticism and followed by the best modern 
editors. To put the matter briefly: in a poem of 503 lines he has made some 
130 emendations. Moreover, as the manuscript readings are not recorded 
at the foot of the pages, but on two unnumbered sheets near the end of the 
book, the reader cannot readily see how much the editor has deviated from 
his manuscript in any given place. Professor Gollancz justifies his free 
treatment of this text by certain statements in his Preface (p. 1): “The 
scribe must have copied Wynnere and Wastoure from a manuscript illegible 
in many parts. A minute study has revealed an unexpectedly large number 
of errors due to corruption, misreading, substitution of words and other 

The task of dealing with the many errors has necessitated 
very bold treatment of the text, as may be seen from the long list of emenda- 
tions.” Let us see whether so large a number of emendations was necessary. 

In many cases Professor Gollancz introduces an emendation apparently 
for metrical reasons: e.g., line 26, and japes [can] telle; line 73, ane hatle|full 
beste (MS hattfull); line 77, in quartlejres foure; line 158, with bokelle}s 
twayne; line 194, bowle]men many; line 266, in wyniilejres nyghttis; line 
340, quart[elred swannes. The first four and the sixth of these as they 
appear in the manuscript contain five syllables (including final e). Are 
five syllables too few for a second half-line? Apparently not, for Professor 
Gollancz has allowed half-lines of five syllables to stand in his text in lines 
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46, 52, 61, 156, 157, 179, 335, 476, and many others. In the fifth case four 
syllables seem to be too few. Yet in lines 65, 144, 356 we find but four 
syllables. Perhaps it is not number of syllables that determines Professor 
Gollancz’ action, but arrangement. As any possible arrangement of syllables 
seems to be found in alliterative poetry, however, it is certainly not justifiable 
to alter a text for that reason. If grammatical considerations caused Professor 
Gollancz to insert the e in such cases, he does not follow them consistently; 
note wondres (1. 84), prechours (1. 169), bocled (1. 182). In other cases Pro- 
fessor Gollancz seems to have emended to “restore” alliteration to a line. 
Examples are lines 79, 121, 314, 369, 386. Two objections may be made to 
this practice: (1) as practically all alliterative poems contain some lines 
lacking in alliteration it may be that authors regarded themselves as free to 
insert such a line occasionally; (2) though a clever editor can alter one word 
so as to make alliteration, he can have no certainty that he has altered the 
right one or that he has chosen the right synonym for it; hence such emenda- 
tions perhaps improve a poem but do not restore the author’s reading. In 
other cases Gollancz has emended so as to get two alliterations in the first 
half-line: e.g., in line 266 he changes In playinge and in wakinge to In 
[wrazllinge and in wakynge; in line 277 he inserts te, And thou wolle[te] to the 
tauerne. See also lines 125, 132, 177. Yet he leaves lines 103 and 476 with 
but a single alliteration in each half-line. Any acquaintance with alliterative 
verse shows that such half-lines are not infrequent, and hence emendation 
is entirely unwarranted. In a third type of cases Gollancz apparently does 
not recognize a permitted alliteration of c with g, and s with sch, and emends, 
as in line 275 (see K. Schumacher, Studien iiber den Stabreim in der m.e. 
Alliterationsdichtung, p. 129) and line 400 (compare |. 436 where he has 
retained the s, sch alliteration). It is to be remarked that Professor Gollancz 
emended for the same reasons in his second edition of Parlement; cf. lines 
106, 113. If the purpose of emendation is to restore the text as the author 
wrote it, alteration is not justifiable in cases of the sort considered above. 

In another series of cases Professor Gollancz changes the tense of a verb 
so as to avoid the alternation of the preterite and the historical present. 
Thus in line 37 he changes threpen to threped; line 125, send to sendes; line 
177, semyde to semyth; line 187, knewe to knowe; etc. If Professor Gollancz 
applies this principle to his edition of Gawain and the Green Knight he will 
have a busy time regularizing tenses. As a matter of fact in Winner and 
Waster he occasionally leaves this mixture of tenses, e.g., in lines 121, 122. 
A casual reading of fourteenth-century literature shows that the authors 
used historical presents interchangeably with preterites. 

In many instances where the text gives intelligible meaning Professor 
Gollancz emends because he thinks he can improve the sense: e.g., in lines 5 
and 6 he changes wyle to wylle and wyse to wyli; yet “For now all is wit and 
wile that we deal with, wise words and sly,” gives good sense. In line 22 
he changes wroghte to writen though the poet’s use of the expression words 
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wrought is verified by line 25. In line 10 he changes when he hore eldes, which 
looks like an old idiomatic phrase, ‘when he grows old and hoar,” to the 
sophisticated when he hore for eld es. In line 15 he inserts no unnecessarily 
(again modernizing); for boyes is used contemptuously as in Pearl 806, and 
Piers the Plowman, B. XI, 197; while blode probably means “courage.” 
In line 55 alle is changed to als I very improbably. Alle means the people 
in general, members of the two armies and others, who would naturally 
prefer peace to war. The emendation makes it necessary to understand 
line 59 as meaning that as the dreamer watched some one raised up the 
cabin. In line 79 out makes perfect sense; the beasts were from the English 
coat of arms. In line 83 kynge is preferable to knyghte; the dreamer 
recognized the king from the besants on the cabin. Neither he nor the reader 
is in the least interested in the identity of the herald. In line 108 the altera- 
tion of zis (which, despite the note, makes natural sense) to y serue is 
obviously improper. Perhaps the poet would have written y serue had he 
thought of it, but certainly we have no reason to suppose that he did. In 
line 134 the MS reading kynge ryche makes sense; Gollancz’ reading is more 
pointed, but it is unnecessary. In line 137 segge is doubtless addressed to 
the reader and need not be plural. Space limitations forbid giving more 
examples of unnecessary emendations. In the largest number of cases the 
manuscript reading can be made to give intelligible sense. 

In a few places, however, the manuscript is unsatisfactory, and in these 
Professor Gollancz has given very ingenious and probable emendations; 
indeed he cannot be praised too highly for such emendations as those by 
means of which he has given point and meaning to the descriptions of the 
banners. In line 144 bulles for bibulles, in line 157 galegs for galeys are almost 
certainly restorations of the author’s text. 

Brilliant as some of these emendations are and grateful as all students 
of Middle English literature must be to the man who made them, they do 
not justify the many unnecessary alterations made in the text of Winner 
and Waster. In fact this edition is a relapse to the free methods of text- 
editing of an earlier period or of such contemporary scholars as Holthausen. 
Our experience with the text of Beowulf and other frequently edited poems 
has shown that when we do not understand a passage the fault is more 
probably with us than with the manuscript; and hence only when we have 
the strongest reasons for supposing a scribal error should we emend. Some 
of us think we shouldn’t do so even then. As such texts as Winner and 
Waster will never be read by anyone but a scholar, why not print the text 
diplomatically and in notes suggest emendations? 

University oF Cuicaco 


1 Dr. J. M. Steadman, Jr., calls my attention to the fact that in a number of 
instances the emendations adopted by Gollancz were suggested by Schumacher (op. cit., 
pp. 174-75) but are not credited to him. These appear in ll. 94, 132, 277, 369, 471. 
For other defects in Gollancz’ edition, in particular a surprisingly large number of mis- 
readings of the Manuscript, see Dr. Steadman's forthcoming review in Modern Language 


Notes. 
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A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification, with an Inquiry into the 
Trustworthiness of the Early Texts, an Examination of the 1616 
Folio of Ben Jonson’s Works, and Appendices, Including a 
Revised Text of Antony and Cleopatra. By M. A. BayFreE.p. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1920. Pp. xii+521. 

In essentials this is an important book. “Its purpose is,” the Preface 
states, “first to give an intelligible and consistent account of the structure 
and characteristic features of his [Shakespeare’s] dramatic verse.’ The 
intelligibility and consistency are marred by insistence on the wayward 
theory of a trochaic basis for English meter, previously set forth by the 
author, and by a profuse assumption of monosyllabic and often difficult 
polysyllabic feet. It seems to most students of English poetry that such 
hora novissima, thick-and-thin theories of verse are not only faise but mean- 
ingless; that they are less sufficient than a simple description of all good 
verse, especially dramatic, as a weaving about a verse-norm of any sort of 
arabesque variant which leaves the norm still perceptible; that the usual 
norm, since English verse tends to begin with an unaccented and end with 
an accented syllable, is both in origin and actually what is called iambic; 
but that unless a poet is otherwise known to have followed some ars poetica 
of more rigid kind, all Procrustean, pseudo-classical schemes for his verse 
are as painful to the reader as they would have been to the poet. The older 
theories of prosody, to put the thing briefly, did not sufficiently recognize 
gradations, and erred by treating it in the manner of the mathematical and 
not the biological sciences. Herein Mr. Bayfield the classicist also errs. 
But his perverse theory, with all the arbitrary judgments and strong language! 
which go with it, is not essential to the fresh contribution made by his book. 
This, namely, is the proof that Shakespeare employed slurred three-syllable 
“‘feet’’ far mere than has been recognized, and more than was usual in his 
day; that he employed them oftener and oftener; that the early editions, 
especially the First Folio, tend purposely to conceal or alter them; that 
such colloquial forms as “do’t,” “‘is’t,’”’ used in the Folio for this purpose, 
are, however, not monosyllabic but merely indicate slurring. The last 
two points are well supported by examination of the quartos, of prose 
passages, and of the 1616 folio of Jonson. It is Shakespeare’s preference 
for the fuller manner of recitation, Mr. Bayfield opines (p. 291), “which he 
had in his mind more than anything else when he made Hamlet say to the 
players, ‘Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue.’”” Here we find Mr. Bayfield’s second purpose, “‘to show 
that there are many thousands of lines of it [the poet’s dramatic verse] that 

1 He brands as ‘“‘rag-time scansions’’ (p. 10) such lovely or finished movements as 


that of Dante's 
Dolce color d'oriental zaffiro, 


Liveth a lyf blisful and ordinat. 
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are given in modern texts not as their author intended them to be delivered, 
but clipped and trimmed,” etc. Hereby he displaces the timid and conven- 
tional treatments of the subject by Fleay, Abbott, and less-known writers. 
The reader must grant him that the proportion of such extended feet, as 
to which he presents figures, affords at times a fresh kind of evidence for 
dating the plays, and that the reader and the actor should allow themselves 
more freedom than heretofore in pronouncing light syllables, however much 
such abbreviations as ‘“‘on’t,” “i’th’,’”’? may be endeared by association. 
As to choosing printed forms, whether an editor should go counter to the 
wholesome modern tendency, more and more justified by bibilographical 
science, to stick to the early authorities, is another question. Of the fruit- 
fulness of this minute study of the early editions, and of the influence of 
one or two eminent English exponents of it, this book is one more example, 
based though it is like Nebuchadnezzar’s image. There is yet more infil- 
tration of clay than I have shown; but there is also more iron, notably the 
attack (pp. 403 ff.) on Dowden’s sentimental view as to Shakespeare’s 
“period of gloom.” There is iron enough to keep the book erect. It isa 
singular mixture of the amateurish and the doctrinaire with diligence, 


enterprise, and keenness. 
Joun S. P. Tatiock 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


RECENT WORKS ON PHASES OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


A brief appraisal is given here of a group of works in the field of the 
Renaissance in England or having a bearing upon it, in order that attention 
may be called, in the limited space available, to as many as possible of the 
recent studies that are important for the period. 

A survey of the Renaissance and Reformation in Europe as a whole is 
attempted in the two volumes of Henry Osborn Taylor’s Thought and 
Expression in the Sixteenth Century (New York: Macmillan, 1920). Of the 
five divisions of the work, the first is given to a study of the Renaissance in 
Italy from Petrarch and Boccaccio to Ariosto, with special chapters for 
the “publicists” and for the painters. The second records the movements 
in Germany that culminated in Erasmus and Luther. The third surveys 
those of France from Louis XI to Calvin with emphasis on a small number of 
outstanding figures. The fourth deals with England, elaborating—after 
a passing sketch of the educational thought and activity of the sixteenth 
century—Wycliffe’s career, Lollardism in the fifteenth century, and the 
progress of the Reformation in its relation to the political problems of the 
sixteenth century from Tyndale to Hooker. It closes with succinct estimates 
and eulogies of a small group of men of action and of literary men as inspired 
voices of the great age. The fifth is concerned with the progress of philosophy 
and science in the period. The book will prove of real value both to the 
special student, who will find in it a large body of information in a compact 
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form, and to the general reader, who will get something of the sweep and 
complexity of the period and will grasp the significance of the great names 
without confusing them with those of secondary importance. It is marked 
by a clear presentation, a skilful digesting of abstract philosophies, and an 
enthusiasm for most of the great men and many of the phases of the 
Renaissance. 

Unfortunately, however, stimulating as the book is, it fails to give a 
perspective that the present reviewer regards as essential for an adequate 
grasp of the meaning of the sixteenth century. The emphasis on the Refor- 
mation and its dramatic figures like Luther, Calvin, and Tyndale makes 
the work a study of the Reformation primarily, while the philosophy and 
science of the age as expressive of its thought are stressed above literature 
and the study of humanism. All this may be according to Mr. Taylor’s 
estimate of relative values in the field, but no work proposing to survey all 
the important aspects of the sixteenth century should neglect the new ideals 
in education, culture, and literature. In stressing the continuance of 
the culture and learning of the Middle Ages the author rejects the term 
Renaissance in his title, and from the same point of view he ignores the 
significance of the fall of feudalism, of the spread of knowledge among the 
masses, of the new impulses to individualism, of the passion for fame and 
the accompanying efforts to acquire all knowledge and culture, and of the 
new conception of nobility as based on vertu, or the social worth and moral 
force of the individual—aspects that made the age one of real renascence 
despite its continuity with the Middle Ages. The educational works of the 
early Renaissance, the courtesy books later, and finally the treatises on 
special subjects like criticism and morals—barely touched upon by Mr. 
Taylor—represent a new contribution to thought even though based on the 
classics, and a new idealism that inspired much of the creative literature of 
the age and is constantly reflected in it. Hence the excellent sketches given 
of Spenser, Shakespeare, and their fellows would be more significant, at least 
for this work, if they were more closely related to the movements of con- 
temporary thought. Again, a fuller and more sympathetic treatment of the 
, ideals for reforming the church held by men like Colet and Erasmus is 
needed to round out the treatment of the religious thought of the period. 
For the vital force of the fanatical religious passion in Luther and his fol- 
lowers that stirs Mr. Taylor was not, for all of its dynamic quality, so sig- 
nificant for English thought and expression in the sixteenth century as was 
the humanistic reformer’s ideal of the human race perfected through knowl- 
edge and reason. The Church of England, despite the constant struggle 
of the Puritans to take the helm, was on the whole guided by the humanists, 
whose religion, best expressed in the broad liberalism of Hooker, was closely 
related to the moral idealism of the great literary men of the century. 
Though the author recognizes what he calls the via media in the English 
religious movement, he fails to show the essential unity that underlay 
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the educational, cultural, religious, and literary movements in the England 
of Elizabeth, in spite of the chaotic forms of their expression and the increas- 
ing vehemence of the Puritan utterance. 

For the background of the Reformation an able and important study is 
found in Miss Margaret Deanesly’s The Lollard Bible and Other Medieval 
Biblical Versions (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1920). Starting 
from Sir Thomas More’s statement of the liberal attitude of the Catholic 
church toward the translation and study of the Bible, she reviews the history 
of Bible translation and study on the Continent from the twelfth century 
to Luther, and then devotes the major part of her volume to a similar survey 
for England from the Anglo-Saxon period to Tyndale, dealing with the 
education of the various classes of the clergy before Wycliffe, with the history 
of the Lollard movement, especially in relation to the Bible, and with the 
reading of the Bible among both the Lollards and the orthodox in the fifteenth 
century. Miss Deanesly has not only made a valuable study of the long 
preparation for the Reformation, but in her fresh investigation of the general 
state of culture from Chaucer to Tyndale she has thrown some light on the 
educational and social condition of England in the period of preparation 
for the Renaissance. 

La Controverse de Martin Marprelate, 1588-1590 (Geneva: A. Jullien, 
1916), by G. Bonnard, whether correct or not in all the details of its treat- 
ment of a vexed field, is a succinct and clear account, liberally documented, 
of the origin and progress of the Marprelate controversy. Starting with 
the theory that Throckmorton was the author of all the Martin tracts (see 
Appendix A for the argument), M. Bonnard follows the history of their 
production and of the replies of the anti-Martinists. The book closes with 
bibliographies of legal documents, of controversial tracts in chronological 
order, and of modern works bearing on the subject. 

Among the works devoted to the poets and poetry of the period, an 
unusually important one is Frederick Morgan Padelford’s edition of The 
Poems of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey recently published as the first of 
the University of Washington Publications in Language and Literature. 
The poems, classified according to subject-matter, include Tottel’s text of 
Surrey’s translation of the second and fourth books of the 4/neid, and also the 
text of the fourth book from Hargrave MS 205. The critical material consists 
of a full sketch of Surrey’s life, an estimate of his contribution to English 
verse, textual notes, critical notes dealing in detail with sources, bibliography, 
and glossary. All of this material is skilfully condensed, and the edition 
bears the marks of careful workmanship. It should long remain standard. 
Unfortunately there is some evidence in the notes especially of the crude 
work of a provincial typesetter. How far this affects the trustworthiness 
of the text I have not been able to determine. 

In Douglas’ Aineid (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1920) Lauch- 
lan M. Watt studies the medieval and Renaissance influences that guided 
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Douglas. his place and influence in the Renaissance, the nature of his trans- 
lation, the history of his text, etc. The book is valuable for its survey of 
the early Renaissance in Scotland, one of the most important features of 
which was Douglas’ attempt to make the Latin epic live again in Scottish 
vernacular poetry. Here he was in advance of the English poets, and he 
influenced Surrey’s similar attempt for England. The subject, however, 
needs to be handled in a more exhaustive and constructive fashion than 
Mr. Watt has handled it, in spite of the fact that much of his material is 
telling and fresh. An adequate account of literary theory and practice in 
Scotland around 1500, of the extent to which it molded Douglas, and of the 
extent to which he contributed to the Renaissance in Scotland and England, 
will make one of the important chapters in the history of the early 
Renaissance. 

Significance of another sort is attached to Hyder E. Rollins’ volume of 
Old English Ballads, 1553-1625 (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1920) 
in which are printed seventy-five ballads of the broadside type taken chiefly 
from manuscripts (especially from Add. MS 15225 and Sloane MS 1896 of 
the British Museum) and representing the uninspired muse of the religious 
controversies belonging to the middle of the sixteenth century. On the 
whole the ballads are inferior to most collections of broadsides that have 
been published, but their historical importance is considerable because the 
greater part of them represent uniquely the Catholic point of view. The 
introduction to the volume and the accounts prefixed to the separate ballads 
add greatly to the value of the book. 

In English Madrigal Verse 1588-1632 (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
1920) Edmund H. Fellowes brings together practically all of the verse pub- 
lished in the song books belonging to the end of the sixteenth century and the 
beginning of the seventeenth, when the excellence of music in England stimu- 
lated the production of a large body of song, much of it in the best vein of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean lyric. Some of the verse in these song books is 
taken from the works of well-known poets; some of the rest for its excellence 
has been made accessible in one way or another and so is familiar; but a 
large body of fine poetry is here put within our reach for the first time. We 
are fortunate in having the material collected in a single volume so that it 
may be judged as a whole. Unfortunately Morley’s First Booke of Aires 
was inaccessible to Mr. Fellowes (p. xx), and a keener regret will be felt by a 
large number of students of Elizabethan literature that he chose to omit all 
of Ravenscroft’s volumes except A Briefe Discourse, on the ground that they 
are composed of rounds and folk-songs. The color of folk-song runs through 
many of the song books, and on that account alone Ravenscroft is needed to 
complete the collection even if he cannot be put definitely with one of the 
two classes—madrigalists and lutenists—into which Mr. Fellowes divides 
the song writers. 
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Still another phase of the poetry of the period around 1600 receives atten- 
tion in The Satire of John Marston (Columbus, Ohio, 1920), by Morse S. 
Allen. This work is concerned with the personal satire arising from Mars- 
ton’s literary quarrels and with the satire directed against aspects of con- 
temporary life and manners to be found in the plays as well as in the formal 
satires. There is basis for disagreement with the author in a number of 
details, especially on the treacherous ground of the literary quarrels or in his 
assignment of parts to the separate authors of a joint play or a revised play 
like Histriomastiz. But the treatment as a whole, with its conservative 
handling of the quarrels of Marston and its full analysis of the range of his 
satire, furnishes a satisfactory sketch of the work of one of the most pictur- 
esque figures in a revolutionary decade. 

In the field of the drama a notable general study is English Pageantry, 
An Historical Outline, by Robert Withington, in two sumptuous volumes 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1918 and 1920). The numerous 
works devoted to the history of English drama or to types of dramatic 
literature have given a subordinate place to the pageant as a type, usually 
treating it as an embryonic form of the masque. This has been due to the 
fact that pageants are deperdent on action and spectacle for their interest 
while the study of dramatic forms has been undertaken almost invariably 
from the point of view of literature. Professor Withington treats pageantry 
as a relatively distinct art with a distinct function in community life, and 
gives our first adequate history of English pageantry from its dim beginnings 
in the Middle Ages to the most finished modern efforts in communities of 
England and America. Following brief surveys, first, of the element of 
pageant to be found in games and processions of medieval festivals, and, 
second, of early tournaments, disguisings, and masques as related to pageants, 
an attempt is made to present fully the history of the ‘Royal Entry” in 
England from the end of the thirteenth century to the opening of the nine- 
teenth, and of the most important form of civic pageant—the Lord Mayor’s 
Show of London. These sections on the Royal Entry and the Lord Mayor’s 
Show contain much fresh material and obviously are intended to include 
all available records, especially for the period down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The final section deals with “Survivals and Revivals,” 
“The Parkerian Pageant,”’ which the author considers the important modern 
movement in the field, and “ Pageantry in the United States.” An excellent 
bibliography and an exceptionally full index are provided. I have noted 
several omissions of important accounts of pageantry in the Renaissance, 
as for example, the account of the elaborate midsummer pageants of 1521 
in London given in the Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1520-6, pp. 136-37, 
and that of the pageants presented before Queen Anne in 1613 at Wells, 
Journal of the British Archaeological Association, XVI, 318-21. But Pro- 
fessor Withington’s work is worthy of high commendation for its fresh 
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contributions to the subject, for its survey of a large field, and for its interpre- 
tation of the pageant as a distinct type combining two art forms. 

Among new editions of plays is the edition by Franck L. Schoell under 
the title Charlemagne (Princeton University Press, 1920) of the play from 
Egerton MS 1994 which Bullen edited as The Distracted Emperor. The 
purpose is to give a more correct text than the earlier one and to establish 
the authorship of Chapman which was suggested by Bullen. The account 
of Chapman’s knowledge of Petrarch. whose Epistolae furnished the basis 
for Charlemagne, the excellent analysis of the style of the drama, and the 
pointing of numerous parallels between it and plays accepted in the Chap- 
man canon make the ascription seem more than plausible. There is still a 
possibility, however, that the crudeness of the play, which is partly respon- 
sible for Professor Schoell’s assigning the date 1598-99, is due to its having 
been written by an imitator of Chapman. In view of this it seems strange 
that verse tests were considered of so little value in comparison with tests of 
style and parallel passages that they are simply referred to as supporting 
the argument for Chapman’s authorship and for the date assigned (p. 15). 
The matter should have been elaborated, for every possible bit of evidence is 
needed to establish the authorship of a play in a period like the Elizabethan 
when there was a free use of plots and incidents and a constant borrowing 
of aphorisms and striking poetic passages. 

Two worthy examples of the modern college dissertation are the edition 
of Jonson’s Catiline His Conspiracy in the Yale Studies in English (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1916), by Lynn H. Harris, from the text of 
the 1616 Folio of Jonson’s works, and that of Massinger and Field’s Fatal 
Dowry (Lancaster, Pa., 1918), a Princeton dissertation, by Charles L. 
Lockert, Jr., from the text of the early quarto, 1632. In the careful repro- 
duction of the original texts with variant readings, in the study of such 
aspects of the history of the plays as date and source—and in the case of the 
Fatal Dowry the distribution of parts to joint authors—and in annotation, 
especially in indicating Jonson’s constant classical borrowing, the editors 
have apparently done their tasks well. Both volumes will be welcomed as 
books of reference for the student of the Elizabethan drama. 

* Books on Shakespeare continue to multiply. An edition of his works 
is well advanced in “The Yale Shakespeare” published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press in a series of neat volumes, each given to a single play or other 
work edited by a member of the English faculty of Yale. The edition is a 
very practical one for students or libraries. The text with glossarial notes 
at the bottom of the pages comes first. Brief explanatory notes follow. 
The material dealing with sources of the plays, history of the text, etc., is 
usually given in appendixes at the end, which present in succinct form the 
established facts or generally accepted theories. In some cases, like Tucker 
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Brooke’s edition of I Henry VI or 8S. T. Williams’ edition of Timon, prob- 
lems of source, authorship, etc., are treated somewhat more fully. A brief 
bibliography and an index conclude each volume. 

Students of Shakespeare generally will welcome the reissue of so impor- 
tant a volume on the history of Shakespeare’s text as Mr. Alfred W. 
Pollard’s Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates and the Problems of the Trans- 
mission of His Text (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1920), which is 
now out of print in its first form. Mr. Pollard argues that “the Quartos 
regularly entered on the Registers of the Stationers’ Company were neither 
stolen nor surreptitious,” and has brought together ‘‘some little evidence that 
some at least of these editions may have been set up from Shakespeare’s 
autograph manuscript”’ (p. 104). An introduction added in the new edition 
reviews the critical literature of the last ten or twelve years—much of it from 
Mr. Pollard’s own pen—which has contributed new facts or new approaches 
to the study of the problems of Shakespeare’s text. The book inaugurates a 
projected series by Mr. Pollard and Mr. J. Dover Wilson entitled “Shake- 
speare Problems.” 

Ludwig Tieck’s Buch iiber Shakespeare (Halle: Niemeyer, 1920), the first 
of Neudrucke Deutscher Literaturwerke des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, is 
edited by H. Liideke from manuscripts, with an introduction telling the 
story of Tieck’s unrealized plans for a work of broad scope on Shakespeare. 
The various manuscripts, given here more fully than before, comprise notes 
made on Shakespeare’s plays at the end of the eighteenth century—these 
cover 364 printed pages—several short collections of miscellaneous notes, 
including translations of scenes from English plays, Tieck’s account of the 
plan for his book, and the two experimental chapters of an introduction 
written about 1815. The interest of the work is now almost altogether 
historical, and its chief value lies in the light it throws on Tieck rather 
than on Shakespeare. 

In The Position of the “ Roode en Witte Roos”’ in the Saga of King Richard 
III (University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Madi- 
son, 1919), Oscar J. Campbell prints from the Amsterdam edition of 1651 
the Dutch play of Lambert van den Bos studied here, together with an 
English translation running at the bottom of the pages. In his introduction 
the editor presents detailed evidence to show that van den Bos, who 
translated a number of English works into Dutch, did not base his play on 
the chronicles or on Shakespeare, but had apparently some dramatic source 
as a result of which the play “shows resemblances to each of the extant 
Richard III plays—Richardus Tertius, The True Tragedie of Richard the 
third, and Shakespeare’s Richard IJJ—in respects in which they differ from 
each other and from the Chronicle sources” (p. 19). Further he argues 
that Shakespeare must “have known and used [the lost play], now and then, 
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to point material which he derived largely from Holinshed’’ (p. 57). While 
the evidence is not overwhelming, it is sufficient to make quite plausible 
the theory that the Dutch version reflects a lost play used by Shakespeare. 

Elmer Edgar Stoll’s Hamlet: An Historical and Comparative Study 
(Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, Studies in Language 
and Literature, September, 1919) interprets the character of Hamlet in the 
light of tradition and of Elizabethan conventions as that of a man of reso- 
lution and reserve, well-poised, and bent on action. The study reflects a 
mind stored with knowledge of Shakespeare and Elizabethan literature 
generally, and hence is instructive and stimulating throughout. But the 
interpretation seems to me incorrect and the line of argument fallacious, 
despite the truth of much of the detail. For Professor Stoll, as I see it, 
would deny meaning to many a passage of Hamlet like “lapsed in time and 
passion’’ (III, iv, 107) and the speeches on suicide (I, ii, 129 ff., and III, 
i, 56ff.), and for the text of Shakespeare as a basis of interpretation would 
substitute guesses as to what might be the correct stage-action by which the 
true Elizabethan conception of Hamlet could be determiried. Every inter- 
pretation of the character, however, is a challenge to students of the problem, 
and we must give the author credit for a stout championship of the sturdy 
Hamlet of his conception. 

In The First Quarto of Shakespeare’s Hamlet (University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, Madison, 1920) Frank G. Hubbard 
attempts to establish the fact that the First Quarto of Hamlet is not a 
pirated and garbled text but a complete copy of a consistent and effective 
version of the play (p. 32), which has been regarded too much in the light 
of the Second Quarto. His introduction sets forth this theory, based prin- 
cipally on the argument that the errors of the text are not of anextent and 
type unusual in Elizabethan printing. A modernized text of Q, is given with 
the errors corrected and the lines rearranged to indicate the true metrical 
lines, the present readings and arrangements of Q,; being indicated in the 
footnotes. In presenting the case for the First Quarto in its best light, 
Professor Hubbard has made a valuable contribution toward the solution of 
one of the problems of Hamlet, but he can hardly be regarded as having 
solved it. 
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